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HE exact form in which the nation’s desire —y and fittingly to commemorate Seokompenaye supreme genius in 
London, the city of his dramatic triumphs, shall assume enduring shape in “ brick and stone” is fair ground for 
deep consideration. No consideration is required, however, to grasp the simple fact that Shakespeare’s genius has 

built its own memorial in the stupendous edifice of his Works. 


It has none the less remained a fact that until the present year no edition of 


“The works of Shak re as himself did write, 
Spelled as he spelled, and spoken as he spoke,” 


has been generally available in England. 

To remedy this crying scandal, and generally to bring ‘‘his works exactly as he wrote them,” together with “‘ the 
sources from which this man of the people fashioned not the masterpiece of a people’s dramatic literature, but the 
supreme expression of the world’s literature,” that veteran scholar Dr. F. J. Furnivall, D.Litt., seconded y Prof. 
I, Gollancz, Litt.D., Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. W. W. Grey, Prof. Boas, Prof. P. G. Thomas, Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, Mr. Morton 
Luce, Mr. H. C. Hart, Mr. Tucker Brooke, and Mr. F. W. Clarke, has arranged with Messrs, Chatto & Windus to issue : 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. 


The Shakespeare Library has been conceived on a scale which promises to make it the noblest Shak: 
Memorial of ali time, for the Library aims at bringing home to — class, and to every age, within the ees 
community the full understanding of the endless heritage of which the poet has made them his immortal heirs. rst 
section, The Old Spelling Shakespeare, as its title implies, has its text as nearly as possible in the exact form in 
which it left Shakespeare’s own hand. In the second section, The Shakespeare Classics, is issued a series of reprints 
embodying the Romances, Novels, and Plays used by Shakespeare as the originals or direct sources of his i. n the 
third section, The Lamb Shakespeare for Young People, based on mn | and Charles Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, an attempt is made to insert skilfully within the setting of prose those scenes and passages from the Play 
with which the young reader should quite early become acquainted. In the concluding section — under the title of 
Shakespeare’s England—will be grouped a series of Volumes illustrative of the life of England in Shakespeare’s time, 
together with a new and most comprehensive anthology—The Book of Elizabethan Verse. 

Even this brief note readily shows the'scale upon which the Library has been conceived. Unfortunately such a 
work cannot be wholly divorced from financial considerations ; but the price of every item has been placed as low as is 
consistent with the stable scholarship, sound paper, good printing, and good binding in which The Shakespeare Library 
has been worthily dressed. 

Any person may, however, buy The Shakespeare Library on easy terms by undertaking to purchase the entire set 
of ‘iemne one by an ‘as issued. Such orders will be received by any Bookseller. 

A postcard will bring you the full Prospectus, post free. 


Address: The ‘‘Shakespeare Department,” Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C, 
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CAPT. ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, 1667. 


THE brief notice of this officer in the 
“D.N.B.’ is disappointing. The few lines 
devoted to him record how he conducted 
the defence of the Royal Oak, when De 
Ruyter’s fleet sailed up the Medway to 
Chatham, on 12 June, 1667; and when this 
ship was set on fire refused to retire, though 
advised to do so, saying: “It shall never 
be told that a Douglas quitted his post 
without orders.” David Hume, Lediard, 
Campbell, and other historians narrate the 
event, and tell how the heroic Douglas 
perished in the flames of the ship he so 
nobly defended ; but no writer in the past 
has, apparently, discovered to what branch 
of the service Douglas belonged, or given 
any particulars relating to this hero’s 
family. It is noted in the ‘D.N.B.’ that 
Charnock, in his ‘ Biographia Navalis,’ 
suggests that Douglas was “a land officer 
sent from the shore to defend this ship 
{The Royal Oak] with a detachment of 
soldiers.” 

Charnock was correct in his surmise. The 
present writer is certain that the hero of 


the Chatham incident was Capt. Archibald 
Douglas of Lord George Douglas’s Regiment 
of Scots Foot (the present Royal Scots). 
This fine old corps had been recalled from 
France in the spring of 1666, and new com- 
missions issued to the officers 5 July following 
(‘Cal. S. P. Dom., 1666’). One company 
was at Sheerness when this place was 
captured by the Dutch on 10 June, 1667 
(‘ Knight’s Historical Records of the Buffs,’ 
p- 132). Detachments of the same regiment 
were at Thanet, and repulsed 100 Dutch 
soldiers who landed (J. Carlisle to William- 
son, 10 June, 1667, ‘ Cal. S. P. Dom.’). 

It so happened that Charles II. had, from 
ill-advised economy, dismissed a large 
number of sailors from his fleet just before 
De Ruyter’s well-planned descent on the 
English coast. This explains why Capt. 
Douglas was sent on board the Royal Oak, 
with part of his company, on the fatal 
12 June, when the aforesaid ship and two 
others were attacked and set on fire by the 
Dutch. 

It is recorded in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that 100. 
was granted by the King, 18 Oct., 1667, to 
“*____ Douglas, relict of Capt. A. Douglas, 
lately slain by the Dutch at Chatham.” 
Mrs. Douglas’s maiden name has not been 
heretofore stated. She was daughter, by a 
third marriage, of Andrew, 7th Baron Gray 
in the peerage of Scotland, who had suffered 
much in the Royal cause, and was for some 
years commander of the Scots gens-d’armes 
in France. Among the ‘S. P. Domestic’ 
for (August ?) 1667 is a petition from 
‘* Frances, widow of Capt. Douglas, and daughter 
of the late Lord Gray, to the King for a gift of the 
prize ship Golden Hand, now empioyed in weighing 
the ships sunk at Chatham when her husband lost 
his life in defence of the ships against the Dutch.” 
Frances Gray’s marriage to Archibald 
Douglas is not given in any of the Scottish 
Peerages ; but her second marriage to Capt. 
Mackenzie, son of the Bishop of Moray, 
is duly recorded therein. 

As regards Capt. Archibald Douglas’s 

arentage nothing has yet been ascertained. 
Fie was undoubtedly identical with the 


Capt. Archibald Douglas to whom the 
Protector and the English Council granted a 
pass for himself and his brother William 
to go to France, 21 Aug., 1655 (‘ Cal. S. P. 


Dom.’). This William Douglas was many 
years an officer in Lord Dumbarton’s 
Regiment, and was knighted after the return 
of this corps to England in 1678. On 
16 July, 1689, he was given the lieutenant- 
coloneley of the Scots Dragoons, in place of 
Wm. Livingston of Kilsyth. Sir William 
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Douglas was transferred to the colonelcy of 
a new-raised regiment of foot in Scotland, 
1694, and attained the rank of Major- 
General. Queen Anne bestowed an addi- 
tional pension of £1 per diem on Sir William 
for his services, and to compensate him 
for the loss of his estate in France (Queen 
Anne’s letter to the Scottish Treasury, 31 
Jan., 1706, ‘ Warrant Book for Scotland,’ 
vol. xxi.). On the death of this officer in 
1710, his son, Lieut.-Col. Charles Douglas, 
claimed and was granted the pensions 
enjoyed by his late father (‘Cal. Treasury 
Papers’). In May, 1729, George II. wrote 
an autograph letter to Louis XV. on behalf 
of Col. Charles Douglas’s claims to certain 
lands in France,* which had belonged to 
Sir William Douglas, but had been forfeited 
at the commencement of the Anglo-French 
war. Col. Douglas was the bearer of the 
king’s letter to the King of France.t This 
gallant officer was given command of a new- 
raised regiment of Marines on 21 Nov., 
1739, which he commanded at the siege 
of Carthagena in 1741, where his head was 
taken off by a cannon ball. He left a 
widow, Jacobina Douglas, and a large 
family. The youngest of his five sons bore 
the honoured name of Archibald. The fourth 
son, Lieut. William Douglas, died 8 March, 
1743, aged seventeen, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey (Chester’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Registers,’ p. 362). On 3 March, 
1761, Mrs. Jacobina Douglas was interred 
in the same grave. CHARLES DALTON. 
32, West Cromwell Road. 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 
(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401; x. 4, 84.) 


Tue first edition of ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany ’ 
appeared 5 June, 1557, or barely a month 
before the second was issued. In the 
meantime, Tottel had procured the manu- 
scripts of thirty-nine additional poems, 
which he promptly printed under ‘ Uncertain 
Authors.’ He also learned, before his 
second edition was printed, some fresh par- 
ticulars concerning the authorship and 
purpose of some of the poems previously 
printed, and these he denotes by fresh 
headings for poems and _ transpositions. 
One poem, entitled “‘ Not to trust to much 


* MSS. of the Marquess Townshend,’ 

. 121. From a letter at Longleat it appears these 
6 were ‘‘in Alsace and elsewhere.” Sir William 
Douglas had acquired these estates by marriage 
with a French lady (‘Marquess of Bath’s MSS.,’ 
vol. iii. p. 118). 

+ ‘Townshend MSS.’ as before. 


but beware by others calamities,” is given 
the new heading “The lover, dredding to 
move his sute for dout of denial, accuseth 
all women of disdaine and _ficklenesse,’” 
and transferred further on to precede a 
poem which is a direct answer to it (Arber, 
p- 136 and 215). Now, Tottel did not 
ow the authors of these poems, but Allot, 

is so well informed that he is able to furnish 
us with two signatures for one of them. 
It is the second poem that demands atten- 
tion, its title being “An answere to a song 
before icupuiuatl inyng. To walke on 
doutfull grounde.” This case furnishes fine 


examples of ancient and modern editing, 
as we shall see. Here are the extracts from 
Tottel, with their signatures :— 

‘Envie,’ p. 85. ; 
Oft malice makes the mind to shed the boyled 


the 


rine, 
And Envies humor oft unlades by conduits of 
eine. (signed) T. 
‘Craft,’ p. 44. 
Oft Craft can cause the man to make a seeming 


Show 
Of hart, with dolor all distaind, where grief doth 
never grow. (signed) 
Who is T. W.” ? and who is T. B.” ? 
Collier thought “‘'T. W.” stood for ‘‘ William 
Warner,”’ or that, to save worry and trouble, 
it ought to do so; and therefore he credited 
the entry to that author’s ‘ Albions Eng- 
land,’ as he has done with troublesome 
passages elsewhere in Allot. “T. W.” 
could be used for Thomas Watson; but, 
as we know now that the passage is from 
Tottel, we may conclude that Allot meant 
the initials to revresent the name of Sir 

Thomas Wyatt. 

In Allot, “S” before other initials 
raged signifies “‘ Sir,” as in the cases of 

ir John Harington and Sir Philip Sidney, 
whose entries are sometimes signed ‘‘S. J. H.’” 
and “8. P. 8.” If, then, we assume that 
Allot or his printer made a mistake in a: 
letter, ‘‘S. T. B.”’ ought to read “S. F. B.,” 
or Sir Francis Bryan—a known contributor 
to the ‘Miscellany.’ But is Allot’s testi- 
mony in this case worth accepting ? How 
did he know that Sir Francis Bryan had a. 
hand in the poem? and why does he sign 
another extract from it with the initials: 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt ? Two men did not 
write this one short poem, and therefore 
Allot must have been guessing; and he 
sarge filled in the signatures after he 

ad got his slips under their own headings. 
This explanation would account for the 
two signatures, although it is not certain 
that the initials stand for Wyatt and 


Bryan. 
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For the other and remaining 


quotation 
from Tottel, Collier goes again to 


Albions 


England’ for a reference which he could 

not trace elsewhere, Allot having misled 

him by giving a wrong signature :— 
‘Women,’ p. 369. 

Women were made for this intent—to put us unto 


ine ; 
Yet sure I thinke they are a pleasure to the mind, 
A joy which man can never want, as nature hath 
assignd. (signed) ‘‘ Idem,” viz. G. Chapman. 

Collier must have known that Chapman 
never wrote in such a style as that, and there- 
fore he guessed it must belong to Warner, 
who is often quaint and antiquated in his 
mode of expression. But the lines really 
occur in ‘Uncertain Authors’ in Tottel 
(Arber, p. 184), being the conclusion of a 
poem with the title beginning “ That 
nature which worketh al thinges,” &c. 

Allot has signed Thomas Watson’s name 
to twenty-seven extracts, all of which are 
credited by Collier to that poet’s ‘ Ekatom- 
pathia ; or, Passionate Centurie of Love,’ 
save one, which he left standing open, 
although it was taken from the same series 
of love-sonnets. One of Collier’s ascriptions, 
however, is wrong, and I cannot find the 
sentence in any other part of Watson’s known 
work. Here it is :— 

‘Gentleness,’ p. 128. 
Sweet Gentlenesse is Bewties waiting-maide. 
(signed) Th. Watson. 

Collier added to Watson’s quotations a 

passage which Allot had signed ‘‘ I. W.” :— 

‘Women,’ p. 371. 
In Womens mouthes no is no negative. 

It is a rickety old proverb, which can be 
picked out, in almost the same words, from 
many authors of the period, Sir Philip 
Sidney employing it three times. But it is 
not in Watson, and there was no need to go 
to that author at all, the initials in this 
case, as elsewhere in ‘ Englands Parnassus,’ 
standing for John Weever, whom the 
accurate Allot sometimes calls W. 
Weever,”’ just as he once calls Christopher 
Marlowe ‘*W. Marlowe” when he credits 
the latter with an extract from John 
Marston. 

Weever’s name or initials occur fifteen 
times in ‘ Englands Parnassus,’ but Collier 
did not trace one of the quotations, and I 
have not had the opportunity to identify 
them myself. 

The following is a complete list of Allot’s 
quotations from Watson, arranged as the 
passages occur in the poet’s works. Collier 
must have guessed at many of his attribu- 
tions, some of which are wrong, or else they 


omit particulars that would be of service- 
to a student. 
‘ Beautie,’ p. 457, Her yellow locks 


* Marigold,’ p. 575, The Marigold 
greatest grace ... 
‘ Musicke,’ p. 253, Esclepiad did cure 
‘ Musicke, p. 253, Some that report 
meate againe ... sie 
‘ Love,’ Pi , Love is a sowre delight 
world of woe ... 
‘Eagle,’ p. 575, No bird, but Jove’s, can 
‘Eagle,’ p. 575, —— Envies bird......sacred to 
‘Honour,’ p. 158, Honour, by due right, is 
‘Love,’ p. 212, —— Love gainsaid growes 
‘ Beautie,’ p. 470, Her curled locks...... Tithon 


’ p. 496, The man that dwells 

‘Delay,’ p. 66, For daunger growes 
lifeis past... bes 

‘ Love,’ p. 58, Love hath two shafts 

‘Hope,’ p. 163, Hope lost breeds griefe ; 


p. 221, When heate of Love......end 


eng 
Love,’ 


‘Muses,’ p. 


faster then 

‘ Libertie,’ p. 196, Sweete Libertie 

‘Love,’ p. 217, Love hath delight 

‘Reason,’ p. 295, Or did not Reason 

497, The harpie byrds 

‘Love,’ p. 219, For every pleasure 
abound ... 


* Love,’ p. 203, 
are accurs 


the 


soules 


love is 


therein 


be continued.) 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY: EPITOME.’ 


(See 10 S. ix. 21, 47, 83, 152, 211, 294, 397,. 
431.) 


SuUBJOINED is a second century of omis- 
sions from, and additions to, this volume, 
along with about twenty names of celebrities.- 
who have died since its issue, deemed worthy 
of consideration. In many cases I have- 
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refrained from giving fuller details, on ac- 
count of the space required. 
Abbot (Archbp. George). Add: Author of ‘Brief 


Description of the Whole World,’ 1599, fre- 


uently reprinted up to 1664. 

Adams (Orion), d. 1797. Son of Roger Adams. An 
eccentric roaming printer, settled for a short time 
at Manchester, Chester, Birmingham, Plymouth, 
London, and Dublin respectively. Published a 
folio Bible at Birmingham, 1769, in ng ete 
with Nicholas Boden, a rival folio Bible being 
issued the same year by Baskerville. ‘* At the 
memorable Stratford Jubilee.” says his bio- 
grapher, ‘“‘he was distinguished as a brilliant 
character from Birmingham, in his own carriage. 
A few months later, such was the versatility of 
his fortune, he sank into the humble character 
of a distributor of playbills to an itinerant com- 

any.” 

Adams (Roger). Printer and proprietor of The 
Manchester Weekly Journal, 1719, and afterwards 
of T'he Chester Courant. 

Allen (John Romilly, F.S.A.), b. 9 June, 1847; d. 
6 July, 1907. Obituary in Atheneum, 13 July, 1907. 
See also ‘Who’s Who’ for 1902. 

Allestree (Richard), 1619-81. Stated by ‘D.N.B.’ 
to be the author of ‘The Whole Duty of Man’; 
but see Hughes’s ‘History of Meltham,’ 1866, 
which traverses the whole course of this long- 
disputed authorship, and disposes of Allestree, 
along with about a dozen other claimants. The 
anonymous series of seven works is there credited 
to Abraham Woodhead, with evidence adduced. 

Andrew (Abel), d. Torquay, 1901 (?).. Sailor and 
author. An eccentric man. Author of ‘The 
Bible of the Future,’ 1889; ‘Books and Men,’ 
1891; ‘ Vegetarianism and Evolution’; ‘How to 
Cure Consumption,’ 1900. 

Andrews (John), d. 9 Nov., 1841, aged 53. Book- 
seller and theatrical agent. Published many 
popular works. Speculated more extensively in 
theatrical boxes than any other person, the 
amount reaching 10,0007. or 12,000/. in one season. 
Although a heavy loser in German opera specu- 
lation, he left a fortune of over 80,000/. 

Arch (Arthur Portsmouth), d. 5 April, 1839, aged 
71. Quaker bookseller, of the firm of John and 
Arthur Arch, Cornhill, for many years the 
principal dealers in rare ks in the eastern 
quarter of the metropolis; styled by Dibdin the 
**Gemini of the East.” 

Arnold (Sir Edwin), K.C.I.E., b. Gravesend, 
10 June, 1832; d. 1 Principal of Poona 
Sanskrit College, 1856-61. A long list of works in 
London Library Catalogue. 

Bacon (John Mackenzie), M.A., b. 1846. Aeronaut, 
lecturer, and man of science. Known as the 
‘“‘real sky; pilot.” His life and hairbreadth 
escapes published by his daughter in ‘ Record of 
an Aeronaut.’ 

Badger (Richard). Philanthropist, and projector 

of a fresh National Memorial to Shakespeare, 

towards which scheme he offered 4,500/.  B. at 

Shipston-on-Stour, 3 Feb., 1820: d. at Leaming- 

ton, 5 Nov., 1907. Amassed a large fortune as a 

wine merchant. Built and endowed a cottage 

hospital at Shipston in memory of his wife. 

Contributed 1,000/. towards the cost of getting a 

pure water supply, and erected drinking fountains 

there. A generous giver tothe poor, to churches, 
and in general to all worthy objects. 


Beard (Thomas), d. 1632. Add: Translator (2) of 
La Primaudaye’s ‘French Academie.’ 

Beaumont (Rev. James Akroyd), M.A., d. 1890 (2). 
Formerly chaplain to the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Bibliophile, linguist, and benefactor. In memory 
of his only son (who died early) he gave to Lea- 
mington College, now defunct, a reference library 
(1882-3), also a chapel organ. These gifts are now 
housed in the Public Library and Town Hall 
respectively. He also gave a reference library to 
Leamington Public Library, 1 Jan., 1886. 

Beeton (S. O.), d. June, 1877. Publisher. 

Begley (Rev. Walter E.). Bibliophile and author 
of ‘Is it Shakespeare?’ 1903. His extensive 
library sold at auction April, 1906. 

Bell (George), d. Dec., 1890. Publisher, and founder 
of his house in 1838. Son of a Richmond (Yorks) 
bookseller. First publisher of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Bennett (Charles Henry), 1829-67. Add: Author 
of ‘Shadows,’ 1856; ‘Fables from Atsop.’ 1857; 
‘Proverbs with Pictures,’ 1858; ‘Old Nurse’s 
Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties,’ 1858: 
‘Little Breeches,’ 1862: ‘Nine Lives of a Cat,’ 
1862; ‘Nursery Fun,’ 1862; ‘Surprising Adven- 
tures of Young Munchausen,’ 1865. 

Biddle (Edward). Author of ‘A Poem on the 
Birth of the Young Prince. To which is added 
** Augustus: a Tragedy,”’ 1717. The preface con- 
tains the titles of five other pieces by Biddle. 

Birrell (Charles M.). Liverpool Nonconformist 
minister. Author of ‘Life of Richard Knill of 
St. Petersburg,’ 1859. Father of the Right Hon. 
Aug. Birrell. 

Black (R. Harrison), LL.D. Author of ‘The 
Student’s Manual,’ 1847; ‘ Etymological and Ex- 

lanatory Dictionary of Words derived from the 


tin.’ 

Boden (Nicholas). Birmingham printer and pub- 
lisher. Published a folio Bible (part of which 
was printed in Baskerville’s office) in conjunction 
with Orion Adams in 1769. Carried on a prin 
warfare with Baskerville, whom doubtless the 
issue of this Bible caused to return from retire- 
ment to printing, by issuing a rival Bible. 

Bohn (John Henry Martin). Bookbinder and book- 
seller. Commenced business in Frith Street, 
Soho, 1795. Father of H. G. Bohn. 

Booth (John), d. 30 Jan., 1840. aged 70. Eldest son 
of Lionel Booth. Succeeded his father as a book- 
seller in 1799, and conducted the business in old 
and curious books for nearly forty years. His 
collection was one of the largest of the period. 
Assisted Malone in the preparation of his com- 
mentary on Shakespeare. 

Booth (Lionel). Bookseller. Established business 
in Duke Street, Portland Place, London, about 
1780. Received appointment in the Stamp Office 
1799, and succeeded by his son John as a bookseller. 

Bryan (Sir Francis). Add: Contributor to ‘Songes 
and Sonettes,’ 1557. 

Burbidge (Canon John), b. 17 Sept., 1825; d. 
Streatham, 20 Feb., 1908. Trained for commer- 
cial life. Forsook business for the Church in 
1853. Author of ‘Thoughts by the Way’ (poems); 
‘Trifles, and other Poems’; ‘ My Study Chair’; 
‘Churechmen Equipped’; ‘Sermons on Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress”’; and other works. 

Callow (William), R.W.S., F.R.G.S., b. at Green- 
wich, 28 July, 1812; d. Gt. Missenden, 21 Feb., 
1908. ‘*‘ Last of the old school of English Water- 
colour Artists” —the school which included 
Turner, Fielding, Cox, and Prout. 
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Chetwind (John). Add: Author of ‘ Anthologia 
Historica,’ 1674. 

Chetwood (W. R.), d. 1766. Add: Author of 
‘Theatrical Records,’ 1756. 

Cobbett (James Paul), of Lincoln’s Inn. Son of 
William Cobbett. Author of ‘A Ride of 800 
Miles in France,’ 1824. 

Cobbett (John M.), of Lincoln’s Inn. Son of Wm. 
Cobbett. Author of ‘ Letters from France,’ 1825. 

Collingwood (Samuel), d. 1 Jan., 1841, aged 78. For 
forty-six years Superintendent of the Oxford 
University Press. The accuracy of many learned 
works printed there during that period is largely 
due tohis knowledge and care. Author of ‘The 
Christian Convert,’ 1820; ‘On Religious Expe- 
rience,’ 1825. : 

Cotes (Richard), fl. 1627-40. Publisher. Co-successor 
to Dorothy Jaggard’s business in 1627. Clothed 
by the Stationers’? Company, 28 Oct., 1633. 

Cotes (Thomas), fl. 1627-40. Publisher and printer. 
Co-successor to Dorothy Jaggard’s business in 
1627. Published the second edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, 1632, folio. 

Craig (W. J.). Editor of ‘The Arden Shakespeare,’ 
&c. ; ‘Oxford Shakespeare,’ 1902; pane pe tad 
works. 

Crosby (Benjamin). b. near Leeds, 1768; d. 16 Aug., 
1815. Bookseller and publisher of Stationers’ 

Court. One “of the first men to travel 
through tre country to extend his sales. Through 
paralysis he sold off the bulk of his stock in 
1814 to Robert Baldwin and Messrs. Cradock & 
Joy. His assistants Simpkin and Marshall (¢. v.) 
retained the premises and part of the stock, 
founding the huge wholesale business which still 


exists. 

Cudden (Robert). Thought to be R.C. who con- 
tributed three poems to his kinsman George 
Whetstone’s ‘ Rocke of Regard,’ 1576. 

Cullender (Rose). Tried by Sir Matthew Hale in 

for witchcraft, and hung. 

Dacres (Edward). Translator of ‘Nicholas Ma- 


chiavel’s *‘ Prince,”’ 1640. 
Bristol, Aug., 1793; d. 


Davidge (G. Bolwell), b. 

31 Jan., 1842. Actor and lessee of various 
theatres. Apprenticed to printing, which he 
forsook for the drama. Made and lost a fortune. 
Became bankrupt, but eventually paid his credi- 
tors in full, and left at his death liberal bequests 
to various charities. 

Domville (Sir William), Bt. b. St. Albans, 

Dec., 1742; d. 8 Feb., 1833. Buried in 
St. Albans Abbey. Commenced business as a 
bookseller under the Royal Exchange. Retired, 
with a fortune honourably obtained, in the prime 
of life. Sheriff of London 1804; Alderman 1805; 
Lord Mayor 1813. Master of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, who presented him with his portrait, housed 
at Stationers’ Hall, painted by W. Owen, 

Dowty (A. A.)—not Doughty, as entered 10 S. ix. 
21. B. 1847. Contributed to Figavo under the 
pen-name of O. P. Q. Philander Smiff. Author of 
‘Coster Ballads,’ ‘Connubial Bliss,’ ‘Comic His- 
tory of England,’ ‘ Figaro’s Natural History,’ and 
‘Dowty Deeds.’ 

Dudley (Sir H. B.), 1745-1824. Add: Author of 
‘Modern Characters from Shakespeare,’ 1778, 
several times reprinted. 

Duncan (Geillis). Servantmaid and professed witch 
in reign of James VI. and I. Under torture she 
accused others of witchcraft, for which they were 
imprisoned. See Sampson (Agnes), post. 


Dunning (John), first Baron Ashburton. Add: 
‘ Letters of Junius’ attributed to him. 

Duny (Amy), convicted befere Sir Matthew Hale 
of witchcraft, 1664, and hung. 

Fian or Fyan (John). Schoolmaster at_Tranent, 
near Edinburgh, in reign of James VI. and I. 
Appointed “ Devil's Recorder, to register names: 
of, and administer oaths to, witches.” Con- 
demned by the King to be strangled and burnt. 

Field (William), 1768-1851. ‘D.N.B.’ says ‘kept: 
boarding school at Leam.” For “ Leam” read 
Leamington. Add: Author of ‘] 

Account of Warwick and Leamington,’ 1815; 
‘ New Guide......to Warwick,’ 1823. 

Flower (Charles Edward), eldest son of Edward 
Fordham Flower; b. Old Town, Stratford; d. 
3 May, 1892. Stratford-on-Avon benefactor and 
Shakespearian enthusiast. Founded the Shake- 
speare Reference Library, Picture Gallery, 

emorial Theatre, and Bancroft Public Gardens 
at Stratford, to which schemes he contributed 
about thirty thousand pounds. Author of ‘Shake- 
speare on Horseback’ and ‘Shakespeare no Dog- 

‘ancier.’ Edited Memorial Edition of Shake- 
speare’s Works, 1879-91. 

Foote (Samuel). Add: Author of ‘Treatise on the 


Passions,’ 1767. 

Foster (Joseph). Genealogist. Author of ‘Stem- 
mata Britannica: Untitled Nobility,’ 1877 ; 
‘Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,’ 1880-83 ; 
*Members of Parliament,’ 1882; ‘Noble an 
Gentle Families of Royal Descent,’ 1884: ‘Men 
at the Bar,’ 1885. Edited ‘“‘The De Walden 
Library,” &e. 

Fourdrinier (Charles), d. 7 Feb., 1841, aged 73. 

holesale stationer. Filled the office of Master 
in two companies, Stationers’ and Drapers’ re- 
spectively. 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
(To be continued.) 


Nutrinc Tre: — The 
common hazel and hedge nut will soon be 
in season, and in places near where they 
grow there will be the litter of shells and 
beards which shows that nutting time has 
begun. September is the month for nuts 
in the Midlands, and lads and lasses will 
go a-nutting (unless the custom is dead 
since fifty years ago), armed with a crooked 
stick for pulling down the boughs, and 
baskets or small milkcans for putting the 
gathered nuts in. We used to look out for 
clusters of two, three, four, and five, and 
those who got the last growing on one stem, 
all in a bunch, considered they had a prize, 
particularly if the nuts were evenly disposed, 
one in the middle. I have still, after many 
years, a cluster of five, though not evenly 
arranged. A cluster of three was lucky, 
the others not considered of much account. 

It was in September that the game of 
cob-nut came in, when we fought nut 
against nut, the combatants threaded on 
waxed strings. The best nuts for this game 
were those which grew singly on hazels. 
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in the hedgerows. To be good and true 
fighters, they had to be short, nearly round, 
with bull-noses, flat and broad, something 
like the nose of a bulldog, and this was 
amg why we called them “ bullies.” 
here were several ways of “ training” 
or preparing these warriors for the fray. 
Gathered, after careful selection, before 
the beards began to turn brown, they 
were stripped of their beards, and dried in a 
careful way in the sun or on the hob. Some 
lads let them lie buried in cow-shards for a 
week before drying. When dry, they were 
bored very carefully. The fights between 
nut and nut went on for some weeks, and 
the more nuts a nut broke, the higher 
its ‘“‘cobberer”’ grew, and I have known 
some “ bullies’ become the “‘ cobberer of 
some scores of nuts. The word “cobberer” 
stood for “‘ conqueror.”” During the time the 
cob-nut game was in, the couplet, 
Jick, Jack, Jell, 
Ah shonner pley th’ shell! 
was to be heard from every group of lads, 
for no other game was in until ‘“‘ cob-nut ” 
went out. There were many niceties about 
the game, and if a lad was quick enough to 
call out, 
Jick, Jack, Jell, 
An’ yo mun pley me shell ! 
as soon as he found out that his nut was 
damaged, his opponent was bound to go 
on until the finish, when the conquering 
nut was rubbed with a portion of the 
victim’s shell, adding one more ‘‘cobberer,”’ 
and also the “ cobberer’’ which the losing 
nut might have acquired in previous combats. 
It is quite fifty years since I used my last 
¢ob-nut for “ cobbering ’’ other nuts. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
[A similar game is played in London by boys with 
horse-chestnuts. 


"Frying Macuines: ‘“ Aviation.”— 
Bishop John Kinge, in his ‘ Lectvres vpon 
Ionas,’ ‘‘ delivered at Yorke” in 1594 
(Oxford, 1597), p. 614, comments thus :— 

“Some haue gone about to imitate the workes of 
creation, as to make thunders and lightnings, and 
to fly in the aire ; but they haue paid the price of 
wee their foolish harts, I wil be like the most 

igh. 

Bishop John Wilkins, in his ‘ Discovery 
of a New World,’ 1636 (4th ed., 1684, i. 183), 
writes 

“Tis not perhaps impossible, that a Man may be 
able to Fly, by the Application of Wings to his 
own Body ; As Angels are Pictured, as Mercury and 
Deedalus are feigned, and as hath been attempt 
by divers, particularly by a Turk in Constantinople, 
as Busbequius Relates.” 


* Aviation’ is a new word, not in the 
‘N.E.D.’ It is no doubt derived, like 
aviarius, from avis, but avius means “ out 
of the way.” W. C. B. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.—Here is a funny 
instance of the unintelligibility by which the 
editors of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
are from time to time for a moment pulled 
up, and by which dictionary-makers have 
sometimes been reduced into the admission 
of bogus words :— 

1673, A. Marvell, ‘Corresp. (‘Wks.,’ 1872-5, 
vol. ii. p. 413), lett. 211: ‘“‘These great collections 
of hands that come men found themselves upon 
having been prosured among the raffe of the meaner 
and most unexperienced mariners.” 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will not need to have 

the errant letters pointed out—at least not 

for a week. They are “‘ all there.” : 
J. A. H. M. 


AS THICK AS INKLE-MAKERS.”’—My son, 
Mr. Alfred F. Robbins, has brought to my 
notice a paragraph that appeared in Apple- 
bee’s Weekly Journal of 28 Nov., 1719, in 
which it was said of some people that, after 
a quarrel, they were again ‘as great as 
inkle-makers.” This brings to my memory 
the fact that in my early days at Launceston, 
when the woollen manufacture still existed 
in that part —and that is now fully seventy- 
five years ago—the proverb “ As thick as 
inkle-makers”’ was commonly applied to 
great cronies, because inkle-makers had to 
work very closely together. Another woollen 
trade phrase of that time, “They run like 
skeiners,’’ explains itself to any who have 
seen an old hand-loom. R. Rossins. 


_ [For other communications on “inkle” see 5 8. 
ix. 7, 153, 299; x. 156; xi. 156; 6S. iii. 347.] 


CoLiins, THE PoEetT.—The in- 
formation about the life of the hapless 
Collins is so slight that the following refer- 
ences to him in ‘The Letters to Gilbert 
White of Selborne from John Mulso ’ (1907) 
are worthy of preservation :— 


P.3. 18 July, 1744.—‘‘1 saw Collins in Town, he 
is entirely an Author, and hardly speaks out. of 
Rule: I hope his Subscriptions go on well in 
ford: He told me that poor Hargrave [probably 
Thomas Hargrave, matric. Christ Church 20 Dec. 
1742] was quite abandon’d, that He frequented 
night Cellars; I am sure you will be sorry for it, it 
really concerns me when I think of it, that: so 
sprightly a Genius and so much good-nature should 
be so thrown away.” 

P.7. [London] 8 Oct., 1744.—‘‘ Collins is now my 
next neighbour. breakfasted with him this 


ed | morning, and Capn. Hargrave play’d on ye Harpsi- 


chord, which He has not forgott quite so much as 
He has Himself.” 
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P. 9. 7 Sept., 1745.—‘‘Collins has been some 
Time return’d from Flanders, in order to put on ye 
Gown as I hear, and get a chaplaincy in a Regiment. 
Don’t laugh, indeed I don’t on these occasions: 
This will be ye second acquaintance of mine who 
becomes ye Thing He most derides.” 

P. 14. [London] 28 1746. —‘*I can’t help 
telling You, tho’ ’tis a little uncharitable, that 
Collins appears in good cloaths and a wretched 
carcass, at all ye pay Places, tho’ it was with ye 
utmost Difficulty that He hart ds together 5 pound 
for Miss Bundy at whose Suit He was arrested an 
whom by his own confession He never intended to 
pay. I don’t believe He will tell ye Story in Verse, 
tho’ some circumstances of his taking would 
burlesque enough. The Bailiff introduc’d himself 
with 4 Gentlemen who came to drink Tea, and who 
all together could raise but one Guinea. The 
avayvwpiorg (a word He is fond of) was quite 
siiking and ye catastrophe quite poetical and 
interesting.” 

P.15, 1 Aug., 1746.—“I have just reciev'd a 
Setter from Collin's [sicl, dated Antwerp. He gives 
ne a very descriptive Journal of his Travells thro’ 
Tolland to that Place, which He is in Raptures 
éout, and promises a more particular Account of : 
Je is in high Spirits, tho’ near ye French. He was 
jst setting out for ye Army, which He says are in 
apoor way, and He met many wounded and sick 
{ountrymen as He travell’d from Helvoet-Sluys.” 

2 April, 1764.—‘‘I have read Collins's 
life. Not enough is said, if it was right to say _ 
‘hing at all: His Genius is not enough called fort 
> Light, to whet ye Reader to buy one of his 
Vorks. As to Hampton, we had always a Dislike 
» ye Man, tho’ ingenious, and his present Life does 
nt take off that Prevention.” 


The ‘ Life’ referred to is that in Gent. 
Hag., 1764, pp. 23-4, by the Rev. William 
ampton, for whom see Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
¢xon.’; it contained Johnson’s character 
€ Collins from the ‘ Poetical Calendar’ of 
Jawkes and Woty, vol. xii. 
W. P. Courtney, 


. “Stavey.”—A curious instance of the 
tse of this slang word, mainly employed 
by the lower-class Cockney to describe a 
lomestic servant, is to be found in the 
tecently published ‘ Letters of Queen Vic- 
toria.’ Leopold I. of Belgium, writing to 
the then Princess Victoria in 1836, said : 
_. “Now that slavery is even abolished in the 
‘British colonies, I do not comprehend why your lot 
alone should be to be kept a white little slavey in 
England, for the pleasure of the Court, who never 
ught you, as I am not aware of their having gone 
to any expense on that head, or the King’s even 
having spent a sixpence for your existence.’ 


ALFRED F. Rossins. 


Comitoquoy SuRNAME.—This Orcadian 
name is worthy of record in ‘ N. & Q.’ as the 
holders of it boast that they are the only 
family in the world with this name. 
ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


@ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HampstEAD In Sonc.—I am compiling a 
list of all the references to Hampstead in 


d|song and verse, sentimental, humorous, or 


otherwise. I also wish to include single 
verses as well as complete poems, and should 
be glad of any help in the matter, Banc gern 
in the direction of privately prin items, 
of which there must be a good many. 
It might save time if I state that I am aware 
of the existence of the ‘ Hampstead Garner.’ 
Kilburn and Primrose Hill might be in- 
cluded, as they are partly within our 
borough. EK. E. NEwron. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


ARABIC NUMERALS ON A Brass aT WIN- 
CHESTER.—I shall be obliged to any one who 
will throw light on the date 1410 published 
in The Antiquary (vol. xxxviii. p. 258), from 
a rubbing by W. C. Banks, as existing on 
the brass of John de Campden in Holy 
Cross, Winchester. Rubbings of this brass 
show no date at all, nor is such a date 
mentioned in any of the publications of 
the brass known to me. | G. F. Hirt. 


SmaLipox Hospirat In 1804: ALEx- 
ANDRA INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND.—A 
Smallpox Hospital is named in some papers 
I recently r as existing in London during 
1804. Can any reader say where it was 
situated ? 

I should also like to discover what the 
Alexandra Institution for the Blind was, 
and its location. It was apparently existing 
in 1875. J. E. D. H. 


WESLEY IN GERMANY AND HoLianp.— 
In July, 1738, Wesley travelled vid the 
Rhine to Frankfort, and thence to Herrn- 
hut, by the great road through Gelnhausen 
to Fulda, Eisenach, and onwards. By the 
help of atlases, Baedeker, and cyclists’ road- 
books, I have located, and have found the 
modern spelling of most of his place-names, 
some of these being strangely disguised. 
Can any of your readers help me to the 
following ? (1) ‘“ Ulph,” from which he 
writes letters to his mother and his brother 
Samuel. . It is probably in Palatine Bavaria, 
and is perhaps the castle of “ the Count of 
Solmes.” (2) Offenau”’ and “ Steinau,” 
which follow Gelnhausen as Wesley moves 
eastward; the ‘Journal,’ Ist ed., gives 
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“*Strenau,” perhaps by a mere misprint. 
(3) ‘“‘ Rickhersch,” between Fulda and 
Marksuhl. (4) “‘ Hauswalde,’’ near Dresden. 

I should be glad also of any topographical 
elucidation of a later entry, 22 June, 1783, 
when he was at Amsterdam :— 

** After dinner in a coach to the Mere, and 
thence round the country to Zeeburg. 
Amsterdam to Meer is all a train of gardens. 
Turning upon the left, you then open upon the 
Texel, which spreads into a sea. Zeeburg itself is a 
little house Suilt upon the edge of it, which 


commands both a land and sea prospect.” 
robably be per- 
e. 


The italicized words will 
fectly clear to local] knowledg 

. J. Foster. 
Southport. 


ANATOLE FRANCE: 

Epicurvs.’— 
Quwun_ Dieu serait misérable 4 ma place 
dieu, ma bien-aimée, ne _—- souffrir, ne pourrait 
mourir pour toi !”—P. 65, French edition. 
This sentiment is said by the author to be 
derived from an English poet. Who is he ? 
Net Mezzo. 


‘THE GARDEN OF 


PLUS JE CONNAIS LES HOMMES,” 
Which of the subjoined forms of quotation 
is correct—‘‘ Plus je connais les hommes, 

lus j’aime les chiens,” or ‘‘ Plus je connais 
es hommes, plus j’admire les chiens” ? 
I have seen it given both ways. The saying 
is, I believe, attributed to Madame Roland. 

FRANCES BURMESTER. 

Wrentham Lodge, Bournemouth. 

[Mr. Francis King gives it, in the form ‘‘ Plus je 
vois les hommes, plus j’admire les chiens,” amon 
the ‘ Adespota,’ or quotations which he has faile 
to trace to their authors, at the end of the 1904 
edition of his ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations.’] 


““TENIR UNE QUEUF DE VACHE 
of the 
Vie et 


TAINE : 
A LA MAIN.”’—What is the meaning 
following expression in Taine’s 
Correspondance,’ i. 296 ?— 
“Je me repéte tous les jours que quand on meurt 
4 Surate il faut tenir une queue de vache a la main.” 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


“Fir aS A FIDDLE.”’—I should be very 
glad to learn the origin of the expression 
‘ Fit as a fiddle.” 

(Miss) K. L. Cannon. 

We presume the reference is to the fact that a 
fiddle up to the adequate pitch before it 
is used. 


Str Isaac NEwron AND THE CatT.—A 
child’s book was published about fifty 
years ago containing a picture of Sir Isaac 
Newton with a saw in his hand, gazing at 
the holes which he had cut in the door of 


his workroom to admit his cat and her 

kitten. Would a reader indicate where 

the book or (better) the original woodcut 

can be procured ? BERTRAM BLOUNT. 
St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster. 


Sires1an Tootu.—Is anything known 
of the young Silesian alluded to in the 
following passage from Naudé’s ‘ Apologie 
pour les grands personnages soupgonnez 
de Magie,’ and his curious tooth ? 

‘Tl n’y auroit aussi nulle raison de prendre cette 
cuisse [he is speaking of the golden thigh of Pytha- 
goras] la lettre, et de croire qu'elle ait esté¢ dor 
massif, comme la dent du jeune garcon de Silesie 
qui vivoit il n’y a pas trente ans.”—Chap. x. p. 230, 
ed. 1653. 

Frank W. 


Penarth. 

ya notes on persons with extraordinary teeh 
wi By found at 9S. xi. 488; xii. 71; 10S. ix. 32i; 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Mazzini, in a letter upon definitions >f 
oetry, quotes with some approbation tie 


ines :— 
A poet’s art 
Lies in tolerating wholly, and accounting for in pet 
By his own heart’s subtle workings, those of evey 
other heart. 
I should be glad to be informed of the authr 
of these lines. I have made some researa, 
but hitherto in vain. 
W. T. MALLESON. 
Great Tew, Oxon. 


Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Lod 
Montague, written from Edinburgh, 20 Fek, 
1823, quotes the lines, 

Lord, what will all the people say ! 
Mr. Mayor, Mr. Mayor! 
Who is their author ? JOHN ADDISON. 

Primrose House, Wednesbury. 


Hovuses.—Can you tell me of 
book or map describing and stating th 
spots where the old tollgate houses stand ? 

TURNPIKE. 


Dowry Square, Ciirron.—Can any 
reader tell me the origin of Dowry, whick 
gives its name to this eighteenth-century 
square? I cannot find the explanation 
of it in any of the books on Bristol and its 
street nomenclature which I have consulted, 
and inquiries on the spot have been equally 
unsuccessful. 

Freperick T. HipGaMeE. 


OFFICER OF THE Pipr.”—What are the 
nature and duties of this Government post ? 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell says of it in his gossipy 
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paper on ‘The Pension List’ in his recent 
Pocketful of Sixpences ’ :— 


“The Pension-List is a Valhalla of abolished 
sinecures. ‘The Officer of the Pipe’ draws 


83. 28, 2d. a year; but the books are silent about 
a and duties of the office which once he 


Why “once”? and if he hold the office 
nolonger, why does he still draw the pension 
or salary ? Are there no ways of getting 
at the history of this curious office ? 
J. B. McGovern. 
St.Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“Sr. Francis’s Moon.”—A writer on 
Western India at the end of the seventeenth 
century speaks of “St. Francis’s Moon in 
August,”” which marks the close of the 
miny season. Does this refer to St. Francis 
Xavier, whose feast is now held on 3 Decem- 
ler ? EMERITUS. 


RANGER OF GREENWICH Parxk.—Is there 
a Ranger of Greenwich Park? I shall be 
of any available information as to the 
Iplders of this or the equivalent office 
diving the latter part of the eighteenth 
entury and the earlier part of the nine- 
tenth. A. H. D. 


RATTLESNAKE COLONEL: Catcut Rur- 
s.—I have a very interesting MS. 
jurnal, by a Mrs. Browne, of a visit to 
rth America from 1754 to 1757. On 
June, 1755, she writes: ‘ At 8 at night 
halted at a Rattlesnake Colonel’s named 
isop ; had for supper some lamb, and to 
ink some very bad wine.’”? What is the 
esning of “‘ Rattlesnake Colonel ”’ ? 
‘The same lady on her voyage out makes 
r herself some “ catgut ruffles.” Were 
ese fashionable wear ? 
W. T. MAtizson. 
Great Tew, Oxon. 


_Joun should be much 
bliged for information respecting John 
etherington, who entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
777. He appears to have been a not too 
eputable man about town from 1780 to 
1810. He is mentioned as a well-known 
and eccentric person in the ‘ Recollections 
lof John Adolphus,’ pp. 86-90,. and John 
'Taylor’s ‘Records of my Life’ (1832), 
He was caricatured 


Fashion,’ as a “ Deep-un.” Perhaps some 


/ one who is acquainted with the social 


literature of the period may be able to give 


(Rev.) T. C. Date. 
115, London Road, Croydon. 


| me other references. 


JAMES PRESTON oF BArTON-oN-HUMBER. 
—In the pedigree of Marshall of Theddle- 
thorpe (see ‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ Har- 
leian Society’s publication) I find that 
Sophia (b. 1793, d. 1850), fourth daughter 
of William Marshall of Great aT 
collector of Customs at Grimsby and D.L. 
for the county, married James Preston of 
Barton-on-Humber. I shall feel deeply 
indebted to any person who can supply 
me with further information, for genea- 
logical purposes, relating to James Preston, 
his ancestors or descendants, or any par- 
ticular circumstance connected with his 
family. Wm. EASTERBROOK PRESTON. 

43, Leyland’s Lane, Heaton, Bradford. 


MatTTHEW STEVENSON AND WILLIAM PRES- 
Ton, P.M. or THE LopGE oF ANTIQUITY 
No. I. —I want to know who these men 
were and where they lived. The portrait 
of Stevenson was engraved by Richard 
(or Robert) Gaywood, who was born 1630, 
and died 1711. Stevenson has long hair, 
and holds his gloves in his right hand. 
This portrait bears the name Mathew 
Stevenson, and the verse :— 

The printers proftit, not my pride, 

Hath this Idea sinify’d, 

For he pusht out the merrie pay, 

And Mr. Gaywood made it gay. 
It was published by W. Richardson, Castle 
Street, Leicester Fields. 

The portrait of William Preston, engraved 
by Ridley after S. Drummond, A.R.A., 
probably appeared in The European Maga- 
zine, 1811. : 

Another William Preston was chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland during his Viceroy- 
alty. Of what family did he come ? 

Sax-DaneE. 

66, Victoria Mansions, South Lambeth Road. 


BARBARY PIRATES OFF DEVONSHIRE.— 
Can any one tell me what is the date of the 
last recorded appearance of a Barbary 
rover in Barnstaple Bay or off the coast 
of North Devon? Did any of these craft 
infest that neighbourhood as late as the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century ? 

Frank W. Hacqvo!t. 

Penarth. 

ALEXANDER PENNECUIK AND THE LOUVRE. 
—In which of Pennecuik’s ‘Poems’ is a 
reference to the Duke of Gordon and the 
Louvre ?— 

Non orbis gentem, nec urbem gens habet nulla 
Urbsque domum dominum nec domus ulla parem. 
J. M. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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WATERLOO: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—Crabbe 
in a stanza written in an album makes 
Waterloo rime to “ foe ” :— 

Is there one heart that beats on English 

One grateful spirit in the kingdoms round, 

One who had traced the progress of the foe, 

And does not hail the field of Waterloo ? 
Was this merely a poet’s licence, or was 
the famous battle-field ever known as 
Waterlow ? Byron makes Waterloo rime 
to “ true” :— 

They are enough: if thy tale be true. 

More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo. 
Henry FisHwick. 


und, 


MADEN CasE.”—Can any of your readers 
give references that would show the facts 
of the “‘maden case’? ? I believe that 
this was a case of a lady who had difficulty 
in legal proceedings in consequence of her 
refusing to take an oath; that it happened 
in 1860, and that Miss Martineau and G. J. 
Holyoake were interested in it, and perhaps 
wrote on it. I have searched ‘The Annual 
Register’ and Palmer’s ‘Index to The 
Times’ in vain. A. SKELTON. 


WHARTON AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—It is stated 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ (see Philip, fourth Lord 
Wharton) that Goodwin Wharton, third son 
of the above, wrote an autobiography which 
is now in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 
20,006-7). Has it ever been published ? 
Goodwin Wharton died in 1704. Curious. 


OpE To NapPoLeon BoNnaparRTE.—In the 
above ode the stanza beginning 
Then haste thee to thy sullen isle 
ends with— 
That Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his byword to thy brow. 

The pedagogue was the Tyrant Diony- 
sius II., who, when exiled to Corinth, be- 
came a schoolmaster; but I cannot trace 
the “‘ byword.”’ Can you help me ? 

GrorcE H. Courtrenay. 


Wi11aM Francis.—Information is sought 
as to the parentage of William Francis 
(master of a boarding-school), who resided 
in succession at Hook, Hants; Farnham, 
Surrey; and Hungerford, Berks, between 
1765 and 1802. He married (1) Anne, 
daughter of Richard Andrews of Farnham, 
at Odiham in 1773; and (2) Elizabeth Faw- 
cett at St. George’s, Hanover Square, in 
1786. He died at Bray, Berks, in 1811, 
aged 63. A coat of arms formerly belonging 
to one of his married daughters shows the 
arms of Francis of Somerset conjoined with 
her husband’s arms. Ernest FRANCIS. 

Fir Croft, Southcote Road West, Reading. 


Replies. 
ACCESSION AND CORONATION COINS 
AND MEDALS. 


(10 S. x. 130.) 


Tur following medals were struck for che 
Borough of Lancaster :— 

1. In 1887, on the occasion of the late 
Queen’s Jubilee, a medal was designed b 
Mr. T.G. Pinches. It may thus be bed 

Obv.—Queen’s head to left. Inscripiion : 
VICTORIA QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRE- 
LAND DUKE OF LANCASTER. 

Rev.—Lancaster Castle gateway, with 
royal arms and arms of borough. Inscrip- 
tion (round): IN COMMEMORATION OF TIE 
FIFTIETH YEAR OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN 
JUNE 1887. (In exergue :) LANCASTIR 
T. STOREY MAYOR. 

It was struck in gold, silver, bronz, 
and white metal. Only two gold copie, 
were struck. One was handed by the lee 
Sir Thomas Storey to the Queen herslf 
when he was knighted ; the other was givn 
to Sir Thomas Storey. 

2. In 1897, on the occasion of the lée 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, Mr. Pinchs 
again designed a medal. This may Je 
described as follows :— 

Obv.—As in 1887, but the head of Quen 
larger. 

Rev.—Lancaster Town Hall, betwen 
royal arms and arms of borough. Inscr)- 
tion (round): IN COMMEMORATION OF TE 
SIXTIETH YEAR OF HER MAJESTY’S REIN 
LANCASTER 1897. (In exergue:) N. 7. 
HELME. MAYOR. 

This was also struck in gold, 
bronze, and white metal. 


silve, 
A gold one ws 
sent to Queen Victoria, as on the formr 


occasion; and one given to the Mays, 
Alderman Norval Helme, now M.P. 

3. In 1900, on the occasion of the preset 
King’s Coronation, Mr. Pinches again de 
signed a medal, so far as the obverse wa 
concerned—the reverse being designed b 
Mr. Charles Ripper, Art Master of th 
Borough. I give a description :— 

Obv.—Heads of King Edward VII. anc 
Queen Alexandra to right: KING EDWARL 
VII. AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA CROWNED 
JUNE 26 1902. 

Rev.—Lancaster arms crowned on Lan- 
caster double rose, E.R. on inner petals: 
EDWARD VII. KING DUKE OF LANCASTER R. 
INGLIS HALL, MAYOR. 

This was also struck in gold, silver, 
bronze, and white metal. A gold medal 
was sent to the King; a second given to 
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the Coronation Mayor (Col. R. Inglis Hall, 
V.D., J.P.), and by him shown in the recent 
Old Lancaster Exhibition. 

White-metal copies of all these medals 
were presented to each child attending the 
elementary schools of the borough. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Hon. Secretary to the Lancaster Diamond 
Jubilee and Coronation Celebrations. 


wee from Mr. D. MacKemmie and 
R. RK. PIERPOINT will appear shortly.] 


BENNETT OF BaAtpock (10 S. ix. 228, 333, 
395).—With reference to the suggestion 
at ix. 396 that Thomas Benett of Wades 
was an ancestor of Robert Benett, Bisho 
of Hereford, the following particulars from 
old may be of 

Robert Bennet of Rad (? Reading) 
made his will 21 June, 1501 ; desired to 
be buried in St. Mary’s, Reading ; mentioned 
sons and daughters, Robert and Thomas 
Bennet, Radulph Millyngton, John Darlyng 
and wife Isabella ; witnesses were Robert, 
Thomas, and John Bennet; proved in 
P.C.C., ‘4 Blamyr,” 25 Nov., 1501. 

Robert Benet of Red the elder, 


clothier of the diocese, made his will 4 Sept., 
1509; desired to be buried in the parish 


church of St. Mary at Reading at the foot 
of his father’s grave; gave to Julyan his 
wife lands in Southstoke, co. Oxford ; men- 
tioned lands in Cav’shm (? Caversham, near 

ing); mentioned his three sons, viz., 
William Benet the elder, Robert Benet, 
and William Benet the younger; also his 
daughter Julyan; appointed as overseers 
William Swayn and Thomas Benet ; proved 
in P.C.C., “‘ 14 Holder,” 22 Feb., 1515/16, 
by Julian the relict. 

Thomas Benett of New Windsor made 
his will 18 Oct., 1528; desired to be buried 
at Clewer, near Windsor; mentioned pro- 
perty at Newbury; mentioned his wife 

atherine and his son Master William 
Benett, Doctor; also his brother John 
Benett ; proved in P.C.C., 1 Jankyn, 
12 Jan., 1528/9. 

John Bennett of Clewer, co. berks, mer- 
chant-tailor of London, made his will 
26 July, 1595; mentioned his- brother 
Peter Bate and his sister Johana, who first 
married Singleton, secondly Tewe, 
and thirdly Nicholas Castell; his ‘‘ cosen ” 
Clara Travell, wife to Edward Travell, 
daughter to his sister Mary ; also Nicholas 
Towke, son to his sister Mary; appointed 
Johana his wife residuary legatee and execu- 
; proved in P.C.C., 63 Scott,’’ 10 Oct., 


In the Archdeaconry Court of Berks there 
are several wills of Berkshire Benetts, and 
an inventory (dated 12 Feb., 1547/8) of 
the goods of Robert Benett of 


“Mutatto ” (10S. vii. 68, 116; viii. 37). 
—As I said at the last reference, this word 
is apparently derived from medieval Latin 
mulatus. This in the ordinary way would 
become mulato in Italian: but inasmuch 
as that language already possessed the words 
m , sick, and malattia, sickness, the 
resulting form was mulatto, with greater 
stress on the last syllable. This reason 
would hold good also in Portuguese, which 


P | has an obsolete word malato, French malade. 


I think, however, the formation took place 
in Italian, Spanish and Portuguese adopting 
the word afterwards. 

It is not easy to comprehend Ducange’s 
definition. Had it read “ex parentibus 
Africanis et Indis commixtim,” it would 
certainly have meant “from African and 
Indian [? Asiatic] parents conjointly ” ; 
but as he says “‘ mixtim,” it may be that 
Eurafrican and Eurasian half-breeds are 
alluded to. ‘“‘Indus” he defines as of 
cerulean or azure hue, so that the American 
Indian cannot be envisaged. From my 
own observation, I should say that the 
union of the Asiatic with the woolly head 
is of much rarer occurrence than that be- 
tween the European and the African or 
the Asiatic Mulatto, as Pct alleges, 
may have in the first instance denoted an 
African and Asiatic hybrid ; while later the 
term might have been extended to crosses 
between either of those races with the white 
man. N. W. Hit. 

New York. 


“ TANNER ’’=SIXPENCE (10 8S. x. 50).— 
Hotten says of it: ‘‘ Perhaps sy tawno 
(tano), little, or Latin tener, slender.” It 
is more likely to have been derived directly 
by the ancestors of the gipsies from the 
Indian silver coin tanga or tana, which has 
been rated from fivepence (Malcolm, 1815), 
to sevenpence-halfpenny, which is or was 
its value in Turkestan. 

This would make its average value six- 
pence. The obvious derivation is the San- 
skrit tanka, a weight of silver equal to four 
moshas, a stamped coin. See ‘ Dictionary 
of Slang, Jargon, and Cant,’ by Barrére and 
Leland. T. SHEPHERD. 


Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ suggests from “ the Italian danaro, 
small change. Similarly a thaler is called 
a dollar.” : CR. 
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Grorce Hentey or BraDitEy, Hants 
(10 S. ix. 141, 470, 496; x. 92).—In reply 
to Mr. E. A. Fry, I have to admit that 
* Blackborough’”’ was a slip for Black Bour- 
ton. With regard to the Christian name 
of Sir Robert Henley’s first wife, Katherine 
or Mary, authorities differ. Le Neve’s 
‘ Knights’ calls her Katherine, daughter of 
Sir Edward Hungerford, and the Visitation 
of London says daughter of Sir Antony ; 
while Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset ’ calls her Mary. 

Sir Antony Hungerford lies buried in a 
chapel on the north side of the church of 
Black Bourton, and on a black marble 
stone is the following :— 

“Here resteth the body of Antony Hungerford 
of Black Bourton in the county of Oxon, an 
Rachel his wife, by whom he had twelve children, 
three sons and nine daughters. He departed this 
life the xviii day of August, and here interred the 
xv day of September following, Anno Dom. 1657.” 

Of these (according to the registers)» 
Katherine was baptized at Black Bourton, 
11 June, 1642 (married Sir Robert Henley) ; 
Mary married Sir Samuel Hele; Rachel 
(bapt. 8 March, 1637) married, 14 April, 
1653, Lewis, Viscount Falkland; Sarah 
(bapt. 3 March, 1641) married Sir John 
Carew; Elizabeth (bapt. 16 Nov., 1643) 
married Sir Edward Stradling; Diana 
(bapt. 19 Nov., 1648) married, 1671, Sir 
John Montague ; Lucia (bapt. 2 Jan., 1649— 
1649/50 ?) married, 7 Aug., 1673, Edmund 
Lechmere of Hanley ; Frances married Sir 
William Wyndham ; and Margaret Hunger- 
ford (born 18 April, 1631) died 7 April, 1637. 

Katherine, daughter of Sir Robert Henley 
(born 1669, and licensed to marry, at the 
age of nineteen, to He Cornish of 
St. Lawrence Jewry on 5 April, 1688), must 
have been daughter of Katherine Hunger- 
ford, as Sir Robert Henley married his 
second wife, Barbara Every, at Wootton 
Glanville, in 1674. Antony Henley, Sir 
Robert’s son and heir, was born in 1666; 
so that if Mrs. Webb was his sister and 
named Katherine, she might quite well 
be Cornish’s widow, and also the “ Mrs. 
Webb, wife of a clergyman in Hampshire, 
and sister of Antony Henley of the ae 
in the same county,” whose death was 
recorded on 25 Feb., 1730 (‘ Historical 
Register,’ vol. xv. p. 22). 

have had all the Henley wills at Somerset 
House examined for my lost Richard, also 
those at Blandford, and have seen the collec- 
tion of Somerset wills referred to by Mr. 
Fry. My only hope now lies in family 
documents such as those quoted at 10 S. ix. 
470 by Mr. V. L. Ottver. His evidence 


regarding the George Henley, father and 
son, is most interesting and conclusive, 
and shows that my Col. Richard Henley 
has no place in that branch of the family. 
During my search for the original of our 
portrait, I collected several stray notes, 
which may be of interest. The following 
are from the registers of St. George the 
Martyr, London :— 
Faia Henley of St. Bride’s, 31 Dec., 


Marriages. “John Henley of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, to Susannah Clay of Southwark, 


10 Oct., 1714.” 
of St. Clement’s Danes, 


“Jane Henle 


Sept., 


In the Visitation of Somerset, 1623, 
Margery, daughter of Andrew Henley of 
Taunton, is said to have married Richard 
Cherke of co. Worcester. 

The Henleys of Boston, Massachusetts, 
given by Mr. J. G. Curries of Brookline, 
Mass. (10S. ix. 496), are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and would be doubly so if they bore 
our Henley coat of arms. 

The pedigree of the Henleys of Bristol, 
who descended from Robert Henley of 
Leigh and Anne Trubody, may be of 
interest to American genealogists. 

F. H. Suckiine. 


to Robert Thacker of the same, bachelor, 
1720.” 


Romsey, Hants. 


“Stymie” av (10 8. ix. 370, 414, 
492; x. 15, 112).—When one is at fault, 
it may be but a small palliation of the delin- 
quency to say that the position is due to 
misplaced confidence. This, however, 1s 
all that has to be offered in explanation 
of the statement made, ante, P: 15, regarding 
the etymology of ‘“‘styme.” The writer 
incautiously trusted to ‘The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,’ quoting its exact words, “‘ A.-S. 
stima, a gleam, brightness,’ and unfortu- 
nately omitting to enclose them within 
inverted commas. One’s faith in the au- 
thoritative character of this compilation 
is materially strengthened by the editorial 
assurance to the effect that Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Etymological Dictionary’ was diligently 
consulted in the course of its preparation. 
At the same time, there is no excuse for 
failing to verify its conclusions. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


“Swank” (10 S. ix. 428, 513).—I have 
not access to the ‘ Dialect Dictionary ’ here, 
so I may be giving what is already well 
known. In the Orkney dialect ‘“‘ swanky ’ 
and “‘ swingie ”’ mean an earthworm. 

ALEex. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 
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RomAN INSCRIPTION AT BAVENO (10 S. x. 
107).—This is No. 6638 in vol. v. part ii. 
(1877) of the ‘ Corpus Inscr. Lat.,’ where it 
is given in the following form :— 

TROP4IMVS 
TI‘ CLAVDII cAES 
AVGVSTI 
GERMANIC * SER 
DAP-INIDIANVS 
MEMORIAE 
aeTeRNAE * SACRVM 
Mommsen examined the inscription himself 
in editing the ‘Corpus.’ In 1. 7, which 
was illegible, he made use of a copy published 
by P. Galleratus, a lawyer of Novara, in 
his ‘Antiqua Novariensium monumenta 
collecta ac divulgata nunc primum ’ (Novara, 
1612). See under ‘ Novaria,’ p. 718 in the 
same part of the ‘ Corpus.’ 

The copy of 1885 quoted by Cot. PrrIpEAUX 
is Galleratus’s version. On what additional 
material the address to the ‘‘ Historie cul- 
tor” is based I cannot say, but he seems to 
be asked to believe more than historical 
evidence warrants. EDWARD BENSLY. 

Bad Wildungen, Waldeck. 


Danzic: rrs SIEGE rn 1813 (10S. x. 130). 
—The chief authority is Charles Auriol’s 
‘Défense de Dantzig en 1813, Journal de 
Siége : Journal personnel et notes du général 
de division de Campredon, commandant 
le génie du 10° Corps. Lettres diverses,’ 
Paris, 1888 (Plon). Compare also Revue 
Historique, tom. xl. pp. 89-106 and 305-28, 
Paris, 1889. 

For English accounts see J. Philippart’s 
‘Campaigns in Germany and France in 
1813” (pub. 1814 ?) and Alison’s ‘ Europe,’ 
chap. Ixxxii. A. L. Humpureys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 

[Mr. W. T. Lyww also refers to Alison.] 


ZorFany (10 8. x. 130).—Zoffany intro- 
duced portraits of himself in his group of 
Painters of the Royal Academy,’ 1772, 
and in Col. Mordaunt’s ‘ Cock Match,’ 1786. 
Evans’s Catalogue of Engraved Portraits ’ 
mentions an etching of Zoffany by Daniell 
after Dance. RoBert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


Tue NatIonaL (10 8S. ix. 502; x. 
72, 130).—Although, thanks largely to the 
action of Mr. JoHn C. Francis, the question 
of the National Flag has at last been satis- 
factorily settled, I desire, before the corre- 
spondence in ‘N. & Q.’ is closed, to say a 
word in answer to those who hold that it 
was quite unnecessary to raise the question, 
and that every one knew that the Union 
Jack was the National Flag which every 


Briton had a right to use. In former 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ I have already ad- 
vanced evidence in opposition to the above 
view. But if this is not enough, the follow- 
ing answer, given in the House of Commons 
on 22 Oct., 1892, will show that the subject 
was not agitated by Mr. Francis and myself 
unnecessarily, and that were it not for the 
recent action of the present Government, 
we should still be without a National Flag : 

“Mr. Balfour said: ‘ The questions which have 
been raised as to the proper use of flags have 
received the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment, but they are unable to adopt the course 
suggested. Nor does it appear desirable to under- 
take the legislation which would be necessary in 
order to regulate the general use by civilians, or 
any class of civilians, of any particular flag on land. 
It is a matter which is best left, as hitherto, to the 
guidance of custom and good taste.’” 

“Custom and good taste’’ meant that, 
as recently noticed by Lord Meath in the 
House of Lords, the police sometimes 
hauled down the flag; whilst in India, 
as mentioned by me, a European was once 
confined in the military prison for hoisting 
the Union Jack. 

J. H. Rivert-Carnac. 
Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


When James I. had the Union Flag first 
arranged, there was as much white in the 
fimbriation round the cross of St. George 
as there was blue on the field of the cross 
of St. Andrew. This was but just to Eng- 
land, as her men had fought for many cen- 
turies under the cross of St. George on @ 
white field. 

The fimbriation down one side of each 
arm of the cross of St. Patrick in the Union 
Flag of 1 Jan., 1801, is a reminder that the 
cross of St. Andrew had occupied that position 
on the Union Flag for nearly two centuries 
—occupies it still, in a way, under the 
cross of St. Patrick. That fimbriation is 
something in the nature of the board with 
* Ancient lights’’ on it which one sees on 
an old house when a new one is being built 
quite near it ; yet the crosses of SS. Andrew 
and Patrick, or Patrick and Andrew, are 
exactly equal in size in the Union Flag of 
1 Jan., 1801, without the fimbriation, as 
they should be, though the St. Andrew’s 
cross on the Union Flag of James I. was a 
little wider than it is on the Union Flag 
of 1801. The fimbriation on the arms of the 
cross of St. Patrick should be fully as wide 
as that round the cross of St. George. 

I suspect that the real reason why the 
cross of St. Patrick is made a little narrower 
—the width of the narrow fimbriation on 
one side of its arms—is a purely economic 
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one. Probably all the blue sections of the 
field are cut by a machine which shapes 
hundreds at once; therefore it will be 
timesaving and convenient to make the fim- 
briated arms of the cross of St. Patrick 
of the same size as the white arms of the 
cross of St. Andrew. Also it is probable 
that the crimson silk and bunting used for 
flags is woven much narrower than the white, 
is much more expensive, and is not nearly 
so strong. There is much common sense 
and strength in the design of the Union 
Flag, while the counterchanging reminds 
one of the policy which caused Mary, Queen 
of Scots, to name her son James Charles 
Charles James, so that neither Scotland nor 
France should feel hurt. A seamstress of 
flags at one of the Government dockyards 
would no doubt explain the why and 
wherefore of the narrowed arms and fim- 
briations of the cross of St. Patrick to Mr. 
CRAWFORD, if he questioned her quietly 
and personally. A small saving of expen- 
sive silk in each flag must make a material 
difference at the end of a year at Chatham 
alone, where about 18,000 flags are made 
each year; and flags with all the azure 
parts of equal size will be made much more 
easily and quickly. Sax-DAneE. 


TYRONE POWER, THE AMERICAN ACTOR 
{10 viii. 348; ix. 494).—Surely. Mr. 
Hi1sGAME has erred in crediting this actor 
to America in his caption. Power was born 
in Ireland, and his first public appearances 
on the stage took place in Wales, and later 
at London. He, however, made _ three 
or four extended professional visits to the 
United States, and published his ‘ Impres- 
sions of America.’ ‘The New International 
Encyclopedia’ (New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1903) describes him as ‘an Irish 
comedian.” N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


MicHaEtMAS Day: its (10 S. ix. 
150).—It is perhaps sufficient to quote 
‘The Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,’ 
ii. 1177, for the general principle which 
regulated the dates of Michaelmas :— 


“‘ The festivals of angels, now mainly represented, 
so far as the Western Church is concerned, by the 
festival of St. Michael and All Angels on Sept. 29, 

:.were simply commemorations of [supposed] 
historic events, namely, manifestations of the 
archangel at some special time and place, or the 
dedication of a church n his honour.” 


_ Thus 8 May is associated with a’manifesta- 
tion on Monte Gargano ; and 29 September 
with the dedication of a church on the 


Via Salaria, six miles from Rome (see Procter 
and Frere, ‘New History of the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ p. 325). 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


Duchesne connects the observance of 
29 September with the dedication of a 
church on the Via Salaria on that date. 

St. Michael is said to have appeared 
on Mount Garganus (Apulia) on 8 May, 
A.D. 493. 

These are festivals of St. Michael: the 
addition of “‘ All els’? was made at the 
last revision of the Prayer Book. : 

In the Eastern Church 8 November is 
the festival of the Angels. In this case 
it is the name of St. Michael that has been 
added to the title of the feast. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


See ‘Medii Avi Kalendarium,’ vol. ii. 
p- 140. The article is too long for insertion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ JOHNSON BAILy. 


See Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ 8 May. 
J. MacMIcHaEL. 


[The Rev. F. Jarratt also thanked for reply.] 


TINTAGEL: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 S. x. 
148).—I have always heard this name pro- 
nounced with the stress upon the middle 
syllable. This corresponds with the usage 
of our poets. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing lines from Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the 
King’ (Guinevere), which should be conclu- 
sive :— 

There came a day as still as heaven, and then 

They found a naked child upon the sands 

Of wild Dundagil by the Cornish sea. 
JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


Tintagel (stress on the a—a palimbacchius) 
is certified by Tennyson, ‘ Idylls of the King,’ 
seven times (‘Coming of A.,’ 186, 198, 366; 
‘M. and V.,’ 10; ‘ Guinevere,’ 292; ‘ Last T.,’ 
392, 505); Swinburne, ‘ Tristram of Lyon- 
nesse,’ four times (ii. 165, viii. 64, ix. 187, 
and Epilogue, 1. 47) ; and Matthew Arnold, 
‘ Tristram and Iseult,’ twice. R.S. Hawker 
also (‘The Silent Tower of Bottreaux’ and 
‘The Quest of the Sangreal’) scans it the 
same (with variations of orthogra hy). 

H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


The local pronunciation, as I always heard 
it during the eighteen years I resided not 
many miles from ‘“‘ King Arthur’s Castle,” 
was ‘ Tintadjill,” the a being short and the 
g soft ; and I remember much amusement 


ate 
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being caused when a London visitor inquired 
his way to “ Tin-ta-gel,” with the g hard. 

Tennyson’s line in ‘The Coming of 
Arthur, 

Tintagil castle by the Cornish sea, 

was read in the locality with the pronuncia- 
tion I have given ; but there is the authority 
of another poet on the other side, as is 
very positively put by Mr. Herbert Paul 
in his monograph on Matthew Arnold in 
the ‘‘English Men of Letters” series; 
it being observed :— 

“Tt is a curious fact that in the first edition of 
‘Tristram and Iseult’ the place of King Marc’s 
court was made a dactyl. It runs— 

Where the prince whom she must wed 

Keeps his court in Tyntagel. 
It is, of course, Tyntagel, and in later editions the 
second line became— 

Dwells on proud Tyntagel’s hill. 
In every other line where the name occurs, a similar 
change was made.”—P. 37. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Hawker, in his poem ‘ The Silent Tower 
of Bottreau,’ spells the name “ Tintadgel,”’ 
and the local pronunciation agrees with 
this. If, however, the name is of Celtic 
origin, as apparently it is, the g must surely 


have been hard at first. B 


On the Union Castle boat Tintagel Castle 
Tintajel ” (g pronounced soft) is de rigueur. 


This name is pronounced Tin-taj-el. 
P. JENNINGS. 
St. Day, Seorrier, Cornwall. 


_ A Cornish girl once told me that Tintagel 
is pronounced Tintag’gle. T. M. W. 
(T. F. D. also refers to Matthew Arnold.] 


DEATH AFTER LyING (10S. x. 109, 157).— 
A correspondent having kindly sent me 
the inscription on the Market Cross, Devizes, 
it may be well to supplement Mr. GitLMAn’s 
reply by printing the whole in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“The Mayor and Corporation of Devizes avail 
themselves of the stability of this building to 
transmit to future times the record of an awful 
event which occurred in this market-place in the 
year 1753, hoping that such a record may serve as a 
salutary warning against the danger of impiously 
invoking divine vengeance or of faline on the holy 
name of God to conceal the devices of falsehood 
and fraud. 

On Thursday, the 25 of January, 1753, Ruth 
Pierce of Pottern, in this county, agreed with three 
other women to buy asack of wheat in the market, 
each paying her due proportion towards the same. 

e of these women in collecting the several quotas 
of money discovered a deficiency, and demanded of 
Ruth Pierce the sum that was wanting to make 


ood the amount. Ruth Pierce protested that she 
ad paid her share, and said ‘she wished she mien 
drop down dead if she had not!’ She rashly 
repeated this awful wish, when, to the consternation 
and terror of the ——— multitude, she 
instantly fell down and expired, having the money 


concealed in her hand.” 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 


As a boy I heard a similar story with 
reference to a woman at Norwich. It was 
asserted that she called God to witness to 
the fact that she had not received a certain 
piece of money. She instantly fell down 
dead, and the piece of money dropped from 
her mouth, in which she had concealed it. 
This would be about 1868, but I have heard 
it repeated many times since then. Strangely 
enough, I found the same tradition of death 
after lying in a small town in Virginia, the 
only difference being that the person thus 


convicted was a negro. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


If the querist is interested in the subject 
of Divine interposition following sin, he 
might care to peruse a book compiled by 
William London, a Newcastle bookseller, 
whose name appears ante, p. 142. It is 
entitled :— 

“Gods Judgements upon Drunkards, Swearers 
and Sabbath-breakers. In a collection of the most 
remarkable Examples of Gods revealed wrath upon 
these sins ; with their Aggravations, as well from 
Scripture, as Reason. And a Caution to Authority 
lest the impunity of these evils ying scourge 
upon the whole Nation. By W. L. Printed for 

illiam London, 1659.” 

The book is dedicated to the Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, Sheriff, and Common 
Council of Newcastle, and, after 62 un- 
figured pages of dedication and epistle to 
the reader, contains 47 pages about judg- 
ments upon drunkards, 32 pages upon cursers 
and swearers, and 48 pages upon Sabbath- 
breakers. It is notable that the compiler 
gives no examples of death after lying. 

RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Dotts tN Maaic (10 S. ix. 168; x. 118). 
—Horace mentions these dolls ; and Medea 
and other enchantresses made use of them :— 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea figit, 
Et miserum tenues in jecur urget acus. 
And there is a story in the ‘Gesta Ro- 
manorum’ which is the original of ‘ The 
Leech of Folkestone’ in ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends.’ In the reign of Charles IX. of 
France such images were found in the 
house of La Mole; and it was said that he 
had procured them in order to accomplish 
the death of Charles, then labouring under 
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a mortal disease. He was condemned for 
having them, and suffered death on the 
scaffold. When, in the reign of Henry IV. 
of France, Marshal. Biron was accused of 
treason, he pleaded that he was under the 
power of a magician who showed him an 
image of wax which pronounced these words : 
** Rex impie peribis.” E. YARDLEY. 


One of the last instances (perhaps the 
last recorded) of the use of the magic doll 
is noted in an article on ‘The Evil Eye 
and the Solar Emblem’ in The Antiquary, 
September, 1907, p. 344. But the writer 
also notes other instances from the Chaldean 
tablets, as well as from the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions generally. If I re- 
member rightly, Mr. Elworthy does not 
go quite so far back in his citations of writers 
on this subject. 

J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


K. P. D. E.’s reply reminds me of Long- 
fellow’s play ‘Giles Corey of the Salem 
Farms,’ one of the very nearest efforts to- 
wards greatness which I think that poet 
ever made. The play is founded on the 
witchcraft superstitions of the New England 
States. The scene is Salem in 1692. One 
character, Tituba, an Indian woman, asks 
a girl who is looking in a mirror what she 
sees. She sees a man holding in his hand 
a waxen image. “That is my father,” 
says Tituba, “He was an Obi man, and 
taught me magic.’”” The passage goes on :— 

Tituba. What is he doing? 

Mary. Holding in his hand 
A waxen figure. He is melting it 
Slowly before a fire. 

Tituba. And now what see you? 

Mary. A woman lying on a bed of leaves 
Wasted and worn away. Oh, she is dying. 

Tituba. That is the way the Obi men destroy 
The people they dislike! That is the way 
Some one is wasting and consuming you. 

There are many passages in the play which 
bear on K. P. D. E.’s idea, especially in 
Act ITI. se. ii. :— 

What most convinced me of the woman’s guilt 

Was finding hidden in her cellar wall 

Loose poppets made of rags, with headless pins 

Stuck into them point outwards. 

Longfellow’s data for the basis of this 
play and its legends would be a useful 
source of information for any one interested 
in the question raised by K. P. D. E. 

ALFRED E. SNopGrRass. 


WatTERLOO: LETTER BY VIVIAN (10 S. x. 
145).—As Mr. Hens understands that this 
most interesting letter of Sir Hussey Vivian’s 
“has not been published before,” I may 
perhaps be permitted to tell him that he will 


find it, together with others on the same 
subject, in my ‘ Historical Memoirs of the 
18th Hussars,’ commencing p. 136, from 
original letters then (last year) in my posses- 
sion. Harotp MAtet, Col. 


ToorTHACHE (10 8S. x. 121, 171).—There is. 
a curious receipt for toothache (or for tooth- 
extraction) in the ‘ Arcana Fairfaxiana ’ :— 

“Take wormes when they be a gendering together, 
dry them upon a hott tyle stone, then make powder 
of = and what toothe ye touch wt" it will fall 
out. 

This is signed H(enry) C(holmeley). 

Underneath it is another, in the same 
hand :— 

“Or R wheat-flower and mixe it wtt y* milk of 
spurge and thereof make a paste or dowe wt y* 
w* fill y° hollow of y° tooth and leave it in a certain 
time and y® tooth will fall out.” oan 


(10 8S. x. 106).—This is 
a new phrase. The rein was, and still is, 
known as the bearing-rein. It is not now 
used by those who love their horses. 

Joun P. STILWELL. 


I imagine that this is an expressive pro- 
vincial term for a bearing-rein. 
Sr. SwiTHIn. 


Gray or DenNE Hitt, Kent (10 S. x. 
148).—The following is from Hasted’s ‘Kent’: 

“Thomas, Robert, and William Beake in 1725 
sold Denne Hill to Lady Hester Gray, whose hus- 
band Sir James Gray had in 1707 been created a. 
baronet of Scotland. This family of Gray bore for 
their arms Gules, a lion rampant within a bordure 
wavy argent; and she (Lady Hester Gray) in 1738 
conveyed it to her eldest son Sir James Gray, Bart. 
and RB, who died possessed of it in 1775, and was 
succeeded in it by his brother Lieut.-General Sir 
George Gray, Bart., who dying soon afterwards, it 
came to his mother Lady Hester Gray and her 
daughters, Elizabeth Nicholl, widow, and Caroline 
Gray, spinster, who in 1774 (?) joined in the sale of 
it to John Morse, Esq., of London, Merchant. 

‘*Lady Gray’s Gate is mentioned in a writ of 1763. 
It stood in Dennehill Lane.” 

The date of the sale is evidently an error ; 
there are several such errors in Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent,’ but it is otherwise very 
trustworthy. JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


‘D.N.B.,’ Supplement, ii. 347, gives an 
account of the two brothers Sir James and 
General Sir George Gray (who both died 
1773). Horace Walpole said of Gray, that 
“his father was first a box-keeper and them 
footman to James II.” These brothers 
are noteworthy as two of the original foun- 
ders of the Society of Dilettanti in 1732. 

A. R. BayLey. 
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HERALDIC QUERIES: ARMS OF MARRIED 
Woman (10 S. ix. 290).—A good deal of 
matter akin to the subject of F.’s questions 
has, I fancy, been discussed in earlier 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ both by myself and 
other writers. 

1. F.’s first question is not quite so simple 
as it would appear. There is no difficulty 
in the mere marshalling of the arms of a 
married woman who is a peeress not in her 
own right, and also an heraldic heiress ; 
the difficulty would seem to be whether 
she is entitled to bear those arms in the 
same manner as her husband does—of course 
during their married life. 

In the most common case, perhaps, when 
the wife is not an heraldic heiress, no diffi- 
culty arises, as the husband and wife would 
equally be entitled to bear their joint arms 
in the same way, namely, impaled. 

In the case given by F., where the wife 
is an heraldic heiress (and here it seems to 
me to make no difference whether the 
husband is a peer or a commoner), the hus- 
band is entitled, according to the modern 
system of marshalling, to bear his wife’s 
arms on an escutcheon of pretence upon 
his own. The question propounded by 
your correspondent is, Is the wife entitled 
to bear them in the same way ? 

Ordinarily, I am inclined to think, this 
isdone. But as this point has been touched 
upon by an heraldic writer whose opinion 
is entitled to great weight, I should like 
to give his view upon the matter. The 
late Dr. Woodward at p. 142 of vol. ii. 
of his ‘Heraldry, English and Foreign’ 
(1896), says :— 

“Ignorance or forgetfulness of the old English 
custom that, unless a man had married an heiress, 
he was content to use his own arms only, and that 
an impaled coat (as shown by numberless ancient 
seals) was anciently borne only by the wife, has led 
to some anomalies in modern practice. Nowadays 
we find ladies using their husbands’ coat augmented 
with their own paternal arms on an escutcheon of 

retence. For this I find no ancient precedent. 

his arrangement properly belongs to the husband 
only. The escutcheon of pretence (if rightly 
assumed) has indeed become a portion of his arms 
but the wife, according to ancient precedent, should 
only impale his arms with her own, whether the 
coats be simple or quartered.” 
From this it will be seen that Dr. Woodward 
considers that in the case put by F. the 
wife must bear her own arms impaled only 
by those of her husband, and not, as he 
would bear them, on an escutcheon of 
pretence. But of course the wife’s achieve- 
ment would be crestless, and would be borne 
upon a shield—so long, at least, as she con- 
tinued his wife. 


2. If she became a widow, the arms 
would be borne by her on a lozenge; and 
this brings us to F.’s second question. 
A lozenge is the peculiar province of a widow 
or of a spinster, neither of whom, of course, 
is entitled to a crest. The only circum- 
stances in which a married woman would 
still bear arms on a lozenge would be, for 
example, if F.’s peeress (not in her own right) 
were to marry again, and with a commoner ; 
then, as I understand the rules of marshalling, 
she would continue to bear the arms of 
her late husband and her own on a lozenge 
(she being his widow), and on a separate 
shield her second husband would charge 
in pretence (she being an heraldic heiress) 
her paternal arms upon his own—the lozenge 
and the shield being grouped in a single 
composition, the shield taking precedence. 

If she remarried a peer, she would not 
retain the arms of her former husband 
unless his rank had been higher than that 
of her second husband. 

Should an ordinary widow marry a second 
time, she would cease to bear the arms of 
her first husband. 

In addition to Dr. Woodward’s excellent 
work I would refer F. to Boutell’s even better- 
known ‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular’ 
(1864), where he will find some useful in- 
formation on the subject. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Henry Ettison (10 8. x. 8, 95, 137).— 

I do not grudge Ellison any laurels to which 
he is entitled, but to give him thirty-eight 
pages of a work in which Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy has but twenty-one, Philip Bourke 
Marston twenty-three, Lord de Tabley 
thirty-two, and Christina Rossetti herself 
only forty-six, is, I think, to exaggerate 
his importance. And in this I am confirmed 
when [ find the critic who introduces him 
claiming for a certain piece that it is 

** of such quality as ranges it with the t; of poems 
by of the ‘ higher Dr. 
Henry More and Henry and Thomas Vaughan, 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ and Words- 
worth’s ‘Intimations of Immortality ’—all of the 
imperishable stuff and touched with the light of the 
Neo-Platonists.” 


Z: NAME OF THE LETTER (10S. x. 107).— 
As a surname Izzard and its variants Izard, 
Izod, &c., have been in use, it will be found, 
more than two centuries. Bardsley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Surnames’ quotes 1661; and I 
think several earlier references may 
found in the Probate Registry Indices at 
Somerset House. Wm. JAGGARD. 
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(10 8. x. 125).—The custom 
is evidently understood in more senses than 
that to which attention is directed by Q. V. 
In the Sussex dialect hovelers ’’ are men 
who go out to sea in boats for the purpose 
of meeting homeward-bound vessels, and 
engaging with the captain to unload them 
when they enter the harbour” (‘ Dict. of 
Sussex Dialect,’ by the Rev. W. D. Parish, 
1875, p. 59). 

In a “ turnover ” in The Globe for 2 Aug., 
1905, entitled ‘ Hovelling,’ an epitaph to a 
hoveller in Deal Churchyard is quoted :— 
Full many lives he saved with his undaunted crew ; 
He put his trust in Providence, and cared not how 


it blew. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


I have not present access to the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
but am much surprised that the true, 
and still current, meaning of the above is 
not generally known. The “‘ general reader”’ 
must have come across its explanation in 
any guide-book to the east coast of Kent, 
or in notices of Deal in the daily press and 
elsewhere. ‘‘ Hovellers”’ is duly recorded, 


as a Kentish expression, in that common, but 
sound work—Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
H 


[The ‘N.E.D.’ has hovel er in the senses of pilot, 
ship plunderer, and a boatman who assists ships 
and gives quotations ranging from Falconer (1769) 
to The Daily News of 1884.] 


THE Dovusie-HEADED Eacte (10 S. ix. 
350; x. 153)—Mr. Baring-Gould in his 
‘Germany’ (p. 119) gives the following 
account :— 

““When he [i.e., Conrad III., who died in 1152] 
was at Constantinople he saw that the Byzantine 
emperor bore on his imperial standards a two- 
headed eagle to represent the double empire, East 
and West, which had for a while been united under 
Constantine and his successors. Conrad was struck 
with the idea, and when he came home he assumed 
the double-headed eagle as the arms of his empires, 
and you will see it on the coins of both the 
Emperor of yr rag 4 and the Emperor of Austria 
at the present day. There is a story told—but it is, 
of course, only a story—that one of the grand dukes 
of Austria was out aay the Tyrol some years 
ago, and the huntsman with him brought down an 
eagle. When the grand duke picked it up, ‘ Why,’ 
said he, ‘what a queer eagle! It has only one 
head !’ He had seen the imperial eagle all his life 
on banners and coins, and thought all eagles had 
two necks and heads.” 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS, 


In a coloured plate in Ormerod’s ‘ History 
of Cheshire ’ the figure of Earl Leofric bears 
the device of a double-headed eagle. The 
double-headed eagle is also displayed in the 
arms of the ancient Shropshire family of 
Mytton. A. H. D. 


CapEy ” (10 S. x. 147).—This word has 
long been in common use in Australia as 
a slang name for hat. It is spelt indif- 
ferently cadey ” or “‘ cady.” Prof. Morris 
in his *‘ Austral-English ’ spells it ‘‘ caddie,” 
but I have never seen it in that. form in the 
Australian newspapers. According to Prof. 
Morris, the word is “‘a bush name for the 
slouch-hat or wide-awake. Inthe Australian 
bush the brim is generally turned down 
at the back, and sometimes all round.” 
Evidently the word started with the bush 
hat, and gradually became identified with 
any form of Australian hat. Its transmis- 
sion from Australia to England would be 
an easy process. Hogan. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


“Cadey” figures in the ‘E.D.D.’ as 
simply ‘‘a hat.” It is said to be used 
in Scotland, Northumberland, Lancashire, 
Warwickshire, and by the speaker of slang. 
Reference is made to 4 S. iii. 406 for “a 
cady or straw cady.” Sr. SwiTHIn. 


In Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Slang,’ 1897, this is said to be “a hat, 
from an old style resembling a barrel,” 
“‘cadi”’ being provincial English for a barrel 
or small cask. But may it not be that this 
kind of hat, presumably in the first place 
a ‘tall’? hat, was originally worn either 
by a “ cadi,” or magistrate, or by the army 
cadet, who was phonetically known as a 
““cadee” ? J. MacMicHaeEt. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD ON PiGEons (10 S. x. 
149), —In his work on the Pentateuch 
Colenso raises difficulty about Lev. xii. 8, 
and asks: ‘‘ Where could they have 
obtained these 250 ‘turtledoves or young 
pigeons’ daily, that is, 90,000 annually, 
in the wilderness?” With regard to 
Lev. x. 16-20 he says: ‘‘ The very pigeons, 
to be brought as sin-offerings for the birth 
of children, would have averaged, according 
to the story, 264 a day; and each priest 
would have had to eat daily 88 for his own 
portion!” 

If these passages were in Arnold’s mind 
he would seem to have had only a confused 
recollection of the figures. F. JARRATT. 


“WHIPPING THE CAT” (10 S. ix. 5, 317, 
494). — ‘Gentleman’s Magazine Library: 
Manners and Customs,’ p. 258, has an account 
of the custom of ‘‘ Whipping the cat” at 
Albrighton, Salop, extracted from Gent. 
Mag., 1807, part ii. pp. 1192-3; 1808, 
part i. pp. 411-12. E. GANDY. 

Inland Revenue, Aberayron. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller.— 
Vol. II. The End of the Middle Ages. (Cambridge, 


University Press.) 


Tne second volume of this ‘ History’ will confirm 
the good opinion expressed of the first, reviewed 
in our number for Nov., 1907. The selection 
of authors for the special sections seems to us 
for the most part admirable; and the reduction 
of the number of writers an advantage, as it lessens 
the disparities of view and style, which naturally 
jar on readers of sensitive taste. Thus Prof. 
Gregory Smith has three chapters on Scottish 
subjects, and Prof. Saintsbury two—on ‘Chaucer’ 
at ‘The English Chaucerians’ respectively. Miss 
Alice D. Greenwood writes one chapter on ‘The 
_ Beginnings of English Prose’ and two on ‘ English 
Prose in the Fifteenth Century.’ 

The opening article on ‘ ‘‘ Piers the Plowman 
and its Sequence’ has already received most enthu- 
siastic recognition from Dr. Furnivall, and its 
conclusion that the poems are not the work of a 
single author is cogent enough to demand con- 
sideration in any future study of the subject. 
Prof. Gregory Smith is one of the soundest scholars 
we have, and his work here is excellent. Prof. 
Saintsbury, equally erudite, has got into a tortured 
and tortuous style of diction which is irritating. 
Miss. Alice Greenwood vindicates her right to a 

lace among her distinguished colleagues, though 

er writing seems to us occasionally rather jejune 
and thin. 

Two or three chapters are in the hands of 
acknowledged specialists whose work could pro- 
bably not bettered anywhere. Such are the 
account of John Gower by Mr. G. C. Macaulay, of 
‘The Introduction of by 
Mr. E. Gordon Duff, and ‘Ballads’ by Prof. F. B. 
Gummere, who is perhaps a little pedantic, but 
always worth reading. Dr. T. A. Walker’s account 
of ‘English and Scottish Education’ and ‘ Univer- 
sities and Public Schools to the Time of Colet’ is a 
piece of highly compressed work which shows both 
care and ability. Dr. Walker is able to throw con 
siderable light on his subject by special reference 
to the constitution and ancient library of his own 
college, Peterhouse. 

The volume teems with debatable questions ; the 

Mere names of Chaucer, Malory, and Huchoun 
suggest long-waged battle; but we cannot afford 
the space for discussion, which usually depends on 
a number of rival probabilities or possibilities not 
to be marshalled in a brief space. Our own pre- 
possessions, so far as we have formed them, do 
not move us to dispute the learning here laid 
before us. 
_ The style of the present volume, which is too 
informative to be easy ing, seems to us to be in 
advance of that of the previous one, nor is the 
clumsiness of expression which often, alas! goes 
with erudition at all prominent. As a book for 
serious students, then, this ‘Cambridge History’ 
should be in great favour. The Bibliographies are 
laudably full, and even refer to forthcoming books 
as well as fugitive papers of value, which are often 
difficult to find. 


” 


Johnson on Shakespeare. Essays and Notes selected 
and set forth with an Introduction by Walter 
Raleigh. (Frowde.) 


TuIs most attractive reprint should be peculiarly 
welcome to all students of English criticism. 
Johnson’s attitude towards Shakespeare was 
singularly in advance of his time, as was also his 
conception of one portion at least of the duties of 
a commentator. ‘‘It has been,” he says, ‘‘my 
settled principle, that the reading of the ancient. 
books is probably true, and therefore is not to be 
disturbed for the sake of elegance, perspicuity, or 
mere improvement of the sense.” Every reader 
must needs be at one with Prof. Raleigh, the 
resent editor, when in his able Introduction he 
aments that these notes on Shakespeare are “all 
too few.” The Doctor's dictatorial tone is refresh- 


ing ; so too is his keen eye for inconsistency, how- 
ever trivial; while there is something almost- 
humorous in his honest inability to appreciate that: 
which most of us have learnt to love as “ Shake- 
sperian humour ”—for — 
ing. on the flaming nose of 


when, in comment- 
rdolph, he observes : 
reader, 


he conception is very cold to the solita: 
by ex- 


though it may be somewhat invigora 
hibition on the stage.” 

The volume is admirably printed and neatly 
bound, and is a characteristic work—both in respect: 
of excellences and limitations—of the most typically 
English of critics. 


In. The Cornhill for September there is an 
excellent story of rustic life, ‘The Ploughin’ 
Match,’ by M. E. Francis. Mr. Lucy’s capital 
reminiscences of his journalistic career are con- 
tinued, and form most interesting reading. He 
recalls his editorship of Mayfair, a brilliant 

riodical which did not succeed like Yates’s paper 

he World. Mr. J. Yoxall, writing on 
‘Salomon Gessner and the Alps,’ indulges in am 
amount of reverie and fine writing which bores us. 
His claims to be a stylist are slender. ‘A Commen- 
oe by Mr. Galsworthy, is reviewed by Lady 
Robert il, whose remarks are more improving 
than diverting. The Rev. vies has a 
— article on ‘Rome Then and Now,’ the 
“* Then” representing 1870. ‘ Military Small Beer,” 
by an anonymous writer, is excellent, especially 
with regard to the stron lenguage of some old 
military authorities ; but E.V. B. on ‘The Duke’ is. 
disappointing ; here is ‘‘small beer” indeed, but a 
pleasant exhibition of hero-worship. 


Two articles on ‘The Problems of the Near East ” 
occupy the beginning of Zhe Fortnightly. Mr. 
Francis Gribble follows with a keen examination of 
‘Tolstoy and the Tolstoyans,’ which seems to us to 
make some fair points against the Russian and his 
disciples. Mrs. Stopes has a well-reasoned’ and 
learned article on ‘The Constitutional Basis of 
Women’s Suffrage.’ Mr. E. H. Cooper is both 
and amusing in Railways and 

ummer Holidays.’ r. E. H. D. Sewell has a. 

ood account of ‘ The Cricket Season, 1908,’ but he 

as not noticed the fact that the champion county 
is nowhere in the batting averages, having won 
chiefly by its bowlers. ‘Mark Rutherford: an 
Appreciation,’ by Miss Frances Low, is welcome, 
for this really great writer has not yet come to his 
deserved fame, rtly, segue owing to the 
restricted and unfashionable setting of his stories. 
Applauding Miss Low’s sentiments as a whole, we 
must add that they are somewhat wildly expressed. 
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In Whe Burlington an editorial article on 
Museums’ contrasts the demands of small, isolated 
centres of art with the more complex requirements 
of the great centres of civilization. The ideal first 
worked out by a few enthusiastic officials at Boston, 
Massachusetts, is advocated as being on the whole 
best calculated to meet esthetic, art-historical, and 
technical points of view, and as offering a solution 
of the way to make museums centres for education 
in art. he pictures illustrating ‘The French 
School in the National Gallery’—in which the 
editor draws attention to the task which lies before 
Sir Charles Holroyd in his endeavour to strengthen 
the Gallery at its weakest point—include four 
Corots; ‘La Main Chaude,’ by J. F. de Troy ; an 
interesting portrait, bearing an unmistakably 
Napoleonic stamp, of Elisa Bonaparte, by David; 
aaa an unauthenticated portrait of Malibran, 
attributed to Ingres. Mr. Claude Phillips writes 
on ‘A Watteau in the Jones Collection,’ and Mr. 
W. Rankin on ‘Art in America.’ Fresh light is 
thrown by Mr. G. T. Clough on fifteenth-century 
book-collecting and the high literary purpose that 
informed it; Dr. A. Koester in a fully: llustrated 
article traces the development of ‘ Hair-dressing 
among the Ancient Greeks’ from the earliest times 
through all the different periods of_ classical 
activity. ‘The Swing,’ by Jean Antoine Watteau, 
makes a charming frontispiece to an interesting 
number. 

Amonc the multitude of questions dealt with in 
the later numbers of the Intermédiaire are medicine 
and zoology in Homer, the legend of the Wandering 
Jew, and the use of the word mi/diou—that is, the 
English ‘‘ mildew ”—for a parasitic disease which 
attacks the vine. ‘The Spinning Sow” and other 

uaint tavern signs, such as “The Ass playing the 

iol” and ‘‘ The Smoking Cat,” are also noticed. 
An interesting article in the issue for 20 July is 
devoted to Marcouls, the “‘ seventh sons” who heal 
scrofula by touch in the name of St. Marcoul. 
**Moreover,” says the writer, ‘these same seventh 
sons cure canine madness in the name of St. Quit- 
terie, and tertian and quartan fevers. And I know 
ten other quite as scientific manners of curing 
scrofula.” It appears that in Spain the seventh 
sons who deal with king’s-evil are named ‘ Salu- 
dadors,” and are said to have on the tongue or the 
palate a distinctive mark—a cross, fleur de lis, or 
catharine- wheel. They specially cure. hydro- 
phobia, but also heal scrofula through their touch 
accompanied by prayers. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. L. C. Bravn’s Catalogue 56 contains under 
Binding the Towneley copy of a fine work issued at 
Treviso in 1741, containing over 400 large plates 
giving thousands of illustrations of numismatic and 
antiquarian objects, the 4 folio vols. bound in one, 
full morocco, 3/. 3s. The general portion includes 
Walpole’s ‘Noble Authors,’ 5 vols., morocco, 1806, 
31. 10s. ; ‘The: National Portrait Gallery of Illus- 
trious Personages,’ with memoirs by Cooke Taylor, 
4 vols., lJ. 10s.; Knight’s ‘Gallery of Portraits,’ 
7 vols., 1833, 2/. 5s.'; first edition of ‘The New- 
comes,’ 16s.; Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 10 vols., Murray, 
1839, 3. 5s.; Lowell, Riverside Edition, 11 vols., 
ll. 5s. ; Macaulay, Library Edition, 8 vols., 47. 10s. ; 
and Whistler’s ‘Gentle Art of making Enemies,’ first 
edition, Heinemann, 1890, 1/. 10s. Under French 


Literature will be found a set of Moliére, 6 vols., 
large 4to, 1734, 5/. 10s. 6d.; La Fontaine, ‘ Les 
Amours de Psyché et de Cupidon,’ 2 vols., 12mo, 
1787, 2/.; the first edition of ‘Contes et Nouvelles,’ 
with plates, 1685, 1/. 5s.; and ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
translated by Sainte-Hyacinthe and Van Effen, 
22 curious plates by Picart, 1720-21, 1/. There are 
items under German, Musical, Travels, &c. 

Mr. Frank Murray’s premises at Derby are re- 

uired for municipal improvements, and he devotes 

atalogue 229 to items at a shilling each. He in- 
tends to issue a large Clearance List later. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co.’s Manchester Cata- 
logue 161 contains a good general selection, includ- 
ing two first editions under Ainsworth (‘ Clitheroe,’ 
ll. 17s. 6d., and ‘The A gg 1. 10s.) and 
early editions of Bewick. Under Costume are 


20 vols. of ‘ The Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion,’ 1834-43. 


3/. 3s.; and under Drama 
“Old 


Pearson’s reprints o 
British Dramatists,” 27 vols., 9/. 10s. 
ificent work on Herculaneum and Pompeii 
with 700 engravings by H. Roux, 8 vols., im erial 
8vo, French boards, Paris, Didot, 1875, is 5/. 10s. 
There is another beautiful French book, ‘ Chants 
et Chansons populaires de la France,’ 330 steel 
lates, brilliant impressions, Paris, 1848, 30. 3s. 
ther items include the Waverley Novels, 48 vols., 
original red cloth, 1829-33, 4/.; Shakespeare, 11 vols., 
half-calf, Pickering, 1825, 3/.3s.; Ben Jonson, Col. 
Cunningham’s edition, 9 vols., cloth, uncut, 1875, 
4/. 10s.; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, vols., new 
half-calf by Riviére, 17/.; Thackeray, 26 vols., new 
half-calf, 1902, 7s. ; 21 vols., half-calf, 
91. 10s. ; and Lytton, 29 vols., half-morocco, 102. 10s. 
Mr. D. Webster’s Leeds September Catalogue 
contains ‘Secret Memoirs of the Courts of Europe,’ 
20 vols., Grolier Society, 6/. 6s. ; and first edition of 
‘Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,’ 1846, 
2/.2s. Under Military is ‘The Journal of the 
Household Brigade, 1864 to 1880,’ 17. 5s. ; and under 
Scotland, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘Story of the 
Tweed,’ 1/. 17s. 6d. There is a long list under 
Australasia, besides two clearance lists. 


ma 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

S. D. H. (“Pouring Oil on Troubled Waters ”).— 
See the articles at 6 S.x. 351. The exact phrase 
does not occur among the examples quoted in the 
‘N.E.D- to illustrate the proverb “To pour oil 
upon the waters.” 

T. Ratcuirre (‘‘ Radicals and Huntites ”’).—The 
latter is an allusion to followers of Henry Hunt, the 
friend of Cobbett. Hunt presided at the meeting 
in St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, known as the 
Peterloo Massacre. He published his ‘ Memoirs’ in 
1820. See ‘D.N.B’ 

CorricEnpDUM.—P. 157, col. 1, 1. 18 from foot, for 
**gobbernow!l ” read jobbernowl. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (SEPTEMBER). 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any book the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
POOLE & COQ,, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C., 
for a Quotation. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 
CATALOGUE 222—containing the LIBRARY of the 
late Prof. JOHN STRAHAN and other recent Purchases, 
Free on application. 
ON SALE.—JOHN MILTON. Facsimile of the 
eae OF MILTON’S MINOR POEMS, preserved in the 
been, of ee! College, Cambridge. With Preface and Notes, by 
DIS WRIGHT. Folio, a ee printed, 1899, in cloth box, 
6d. ; or half- bound, roxburg) e style, 21 
'«* Only a few copies left. 
8. LEIGH 8 SOTHEBY’S BAMBLES IN THE ELUCI- 
— OF THE AUTOGRAPH OF MILTON, 1861. Folio, 16s. 
logue of Portraits, &c., exhibited at the Milton Tereentenary 
Exiition, Ch Christ College. Cambridge, 1908. Many Portraits, 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 


Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 


The following Catalogues will be sent post free to any 
of the wo’ 
36 pages. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 
The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


WRITE FOR OUR AUGUST CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


FROM 
ALEXANDER TO NAPOLEON. 
Catalogue of 100 Pages 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening | 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 4 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. : 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical § 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration, A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country witha | 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. , 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most | 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


WEEKLY. 


«CHRONICLE. = 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. ~ 


Its Contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 
and many of the most 
Eminent Men of Science 
at Home and Abroad. 
IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. | 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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